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INCORPORATED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia We have something to offer in the way 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Issues the most liberal forms of ORDINARY 
Policies from $1,000.00 to $100,000.00, 
with premiums payable annually, semi-annual- 
ly or quarterly, and 
INDUSTRIAL. Policies up to $1,000.00, with 
premiums payable weekly. 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1925 
$46,562,667 .40 
a ‘ petit tr d 
apital and Surplus ,622,575 .15 
Insurance in Force 292,834,191 00 Address Box 54, THE SPECTATOR, 
Payments to Policyholders 8,392,156 .76 135 William Stre et, New York 


Total Payments to Policyholders since Organiza- 
MEET corsa cidivlaitie:ticiaciarcls aiciciatieles sain cnic’s . $39,176,371 91 


JOHN G. WALKER. President 





of a general agency that is very attractive 
to find with an old, conservative life com- 
pany. It will pay anyone interested to in- 


vestigate. All communications confidential. 
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CONTINGENT COMMISSIONS 
THE UNUSUAL PROGRESS 
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Now is the time to insure your PERHAPS, THE BEST 
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OUR earning ability may be 100 horse power, yet, you 
may be developing only 20. It may be caused by terri- 
! torial restriction. A general agent may be taking a large por- _ 

tion of your earnings. It may rest with the service you provide. 


Perfect Protection is the service designed for the successful — 
underwriter. It goes where he goes and commands enthusi- 
astic approval everywhere, for it appeals to the prospect 
who could not be interested in life insurance alone. It is an 
adequate service which does not limit either selling ability | 
or earning power—for, beside Perfect Protection, the Reliance 
Agency Contract gives the right of unencumbered commis- 
sions and the freedom of Reliance territory. 


5 Need one question the Perfect Protection Man’s enthusiasm 
In 192 and prosperity ? 


One Perfect Protection Man “ for $2, ,821, 7. 
Another paid for $1,113,675 our others pai Perfect Protection Men are not geared to co pace” pro- 


for over $600, 000. 27 others P: aid for over 


ap sage emai scrape deagy peso gress. Neither is this institution content that its underwriters 


in the entire organization of over 650 under- 


ee ae ee ee en be other than successful in their profession, representative of 
Reliance Life and responsive to the opportunities it affords. 



































If you are further interested in the Perfect Protestion Man’s prosperity, write for our booklet, “‘Perfecé Protection—How and Why.” 


[RELIANCE LIFE 


RELIANCE LIFE INSU] R. ANCE CO. of PITTSBURGH - FARMERS oe BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PAs 


Tue SPECTATOR is published every The Spectator Company, at 135 William Street, New Yo ’. Entered as second-class matter June 28, 1 
at the Postoffice, New : Week, N. Y., under the act of March 8, 1879. Tue Spectator, Volume CXVII, Sasieer SRY, ‘December 16, 1926; $4.00 per annum. j 
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PRESIDENTS IN BIGGEST 
GATHERING 


Twentieth Anniversary Meeting of 
Executive Draws Crowd 


MANY PROMINENT SPEAKERS 


Charles E. Hughes Draws Record Crowd 
—John D. Sage Presiding Officer 

The twentieth annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents brought out 
the greatest attendance the Association has ever 
enjoyed at any of its annual meetings. The 
total registration was 387. Charles Evans 
Hughes, ex-Secretary of State, drew the largest 
audience of any of the speakers, taxing the 
capacity of the Rose Room at the Hotel Astor 
to its limit. 

John D. Sage, president of the Union Cen- 
tral Life Insurance Company, of Cincinnati, 
presided at all of the sessions. Charles A. Pea- 
body, president of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, named as honorary 
chairman, was present at most of the sessions 
but refused to take the chair at any time. 

The meeting was handled in the usual effi- 
cient manner by George T. Wight, secretary 
and manager, and his assistants. 

Among the speakers outside the realm of in- 
surance were: General W. W. Atterbury, pres- 
ident of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company; 
John W. O’Leary, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States; Sir Robert 
A. Falconer, president of the University of To- 
ronto, and Kent Cooper, general manager of the 
Associated Press. All gave most interesting ad- 
dresses, which were well received by large audi- 
ences. 

The opening address of Chairman Sage ap- 
peared in full in Part II of Tue Spectator 
last week. The address of Frederick H. Ecker, 
vice-president of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, and that of Edward E. Rhodes, 
vice-president of the Mutual Benefit Life In- 
surance Company, were both reviewed in Part 
I of the last week’s issue of THE SPECTATOR. 

Fred A. Howland, president of the National 
Life Insurance Company of Vermont, made a 
particularly fine talk to the subject “America 
Preeminent in Life Insurance.” His address 
is printed in full elsewhere in this issue of THE 
Spectator. M. Albert Linton, vice-president 
of the Provident Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia; Henry S. Nollen, presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life Insurance Company 
of Iowa, and Julian Price, president of the 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Company, 
of Greensboro, N. C., also all made most in- 
teresting addresses which were listened to with 
close attention. 

(Concluded on page 10) 


FARM RATES UP 


Wisconsin Commissioner Acts to Re= 
lieve Situation 


BUSINESS WAS BEING CANCELED 


Huge Losses in Wisconsin Farm Business 
Resulted in Refusal to Write Risks 
Mapison, Wis., December 11.—As a result 

of insurance companies making wholesale can- 

cellations of farm policies in Wisconsin, due 

to their great losses on these policies, O. H. 

Johnson, State Insurance Commissioner, an- 

nounced to-day that he had ordered an increase 

in rates on farms ranging from Io to 24 per 
cent. 

Scores of farm fire policies have been can- 
celed, particularly in the northern part of the 
State, and the insurance department has re- 
ceived many appeals from farmers, bankers and 
others interested in farm security to make it 
possible to again get insurance. 

Mr. Johnson announced that an analysis of 
the experience of the companies on this class 
during the past five years brought out that the 
losses and expenses on farm business amounted 
to $7,210,597 in the State, while the premiums 
earned amounted to $3,787,462, entailing an 
underwriting loss of $3,423,135, or a loss and 
an expense ratio to premiums earned of 190 
per cent. 

Due to the above underwriting loss the com- 
panies had practically ceased to write farm 
business, thereby entailing considerable hard- 
ship on property owners who desired insurance. 

The increase necessary to place the farm busi- 
ness on a profitable basis would have amounted 
to over 100 per cent, but Commissioner Johnson 
realized that this increase would have made 
the rates prohibitive to some policyholders and 
decided on a rate level which, while it is an 
increase over past rates, will be sufficient in 
his opinion to encourage the companies to again 
write farm business. Mr. Johnson believes that 
if the companies will exercise care in the busi- 
ness to be written, they can operate at the rate 
level established. 

The great bulk of farm insurance is written 
by the farm mutual companies which are not 
affected by this adjustment as they operate 
on the assessment plan. The increased losses 
in this class of companies are taken care of in 
the assessments levied each year. 

In this adjustment, the Commissioner ordered 
credits for the equipment of buildings with 
lightning rods and the use of fire-proof roofing 
on dwellings. These are new credits that had 
not been granted heretofore. This action was 
taken to encourage the installation of this pro- 
tective equipment and will tend to cut down the 

(Concluded on page 13) 
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FEDERATION MEETING 
William M. Byrne Elected President 
PROMINENT OFFICIALS ATTEND 


Regional Vice-Presidents Chosen—Dinner 
Speaker Raps Bureaucracy 

The Insurance Federation of America held 
its twelfth annual meeting and dinner at the 
Hotel Astor, New York city, last week with 
William M. Byrne of St. Louis, the newly- 
elected president, as chairman and toastmaster. 

In addition to President Byrne, other officers 
chosen were as follows: George D. Webb, Chi- 
cago; J. A. Carney, Boston; Wade Fetzer, Chi- 
cago; Edson S. Lott, New York; J. B. Levi- 
son, San Francisco; W. M. Reid, Pittsburgh; 
Thomas B. Donaldson, Newark, and O. G. 
Strong, Cleveland, as vice-presidents. John T. 
Hutchinson was re-elected secretary, and W. 
G. Curtis, president of the National Casualty, 
was again made treasurer. 

The new advisory committee is composed of 
William Brosmith, Hartford; Sheldon Catlin, 
Philadelphia, and David Van Schaack, Hart- 
ford. 

Trustees of the Insurance Federation are: 
Charles Bellinger, New York; Thomas E. Bran- 
iff, Oklahoma City; A. E. Childs, Boston; J. 
W. Henry, Pittsburgh; Charles H. Holland, 
Philadelphia; G. Arthur Howell, Atlanta; M. 
E. Jewett, New York; Milbank Johnson, Wash- 
ington; Carl V. Lively, Portland; F. T. B. 
Martin, Omaha; Hill Montague, Richmond; 
Norman Moray, Hartford; A. Duncan Reid, 
Newark; Charles R. Smith, Salt Lake City; 
Spencer Welton, New York; W. G. Wilson, 
Cleveland; J. T. Jones, Washington; E. A. 
Piepenbrink, Milwaukee, and C. H. Van 
Campen, Minneapolis. : 

At the dinner meeting, Hon. Millard E. 
Tydings, United States Senator for the State 
of Maryland, and James Schermerhorn of De- 
troit, were the scheduled speaker. The former 
described the tendency of this country toward 
a bureaucratic form of government and warned 
against it, and the latter told amusing stories 
for exactly forty-five minutes. The “balance 
of power” between sense and nonsense was 
thus maintained. Entertainment included 
sleight-of-hand tricks with cards. 

The meeting was one of the most represen- 
tative yet held by the Insurance Federation and 
among those present were: Charles H. Burras, 
president of the National Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Agents; E. C. Stone, United 
States manager of the Employers Liability; M. 
O. Garner, general counsel of the National 
Surety and New York Indemnity; James C. 
Heyer, vice-president of the Metropolitan Cas- 

(Concluded on page 17) 
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Observed in the Hotel Astor Last Week 





i years past the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents has been 
a climax to a week of insurance activity at the 
Hotel Astor, New York. Two years ago this 
week was seriously depleted of its glory by the 
action of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners in discontinuing its adjourned 
meeting at that-time and place. Last week the 
following organizations held meetings previous 
to the twentieth anniversary meeting of the Life 
Presidents: Insurance Federation of America, 
Casualty Information.Clearing House, Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Counsel, executive com- 
mittee of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents and board of trustees of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. 


* * * 


F the original thirteen presidents of life 

insurance companies who founded the As- 
sociation, only three are still alive. All were 
present and are still active in the affairs of 
their companies. Dr. John P. Munn, chairman 
of the board of directors of the United States 
Life Insurance Company, was present as one 
of the three and was the oldest active executive 
present. Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the 
New York Life Insurance Company, and 
Charles A. Peabody, president of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York, the lat- 
ter in his capacity as honorary chairman of the 
twentieth anniversary meeting, were both 
present. 


IFE insurance agents should be able to 
derive a potent sales argument from the 
fact that, of the 13 original founders of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents, only 
3 are now living. In other words, 10 of them 
have died within 20 years. Use those figures 
the next time you try to sell a business man 
life insurance and he attempts to put you off. 
* ¢ ¢ 
ATTHEW WOLL, president of the Union 
‘ Labor Life Insurance Company, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., was registered at the meeting. 
* * * 
HE respect in which the life company pres- 
idents hold Charles Evans Hughes is illus- 
trated by an amusing incident which occurred 
in the hotel corridor. Mr. Hughes, when he 
checked his hat and coat, forgot to include his 
rubbers. Half-way down the corridor, he 
stopped, removed them and started back, in 
his enormous strides, for the cloak-room. From 
all sides he was besieged by executives, each of 
whom eagerly sought the privilege of checking 
Mr. Hughes’ rubbers. Without mentioning any 
names, we will say that the group included 
some of high flavor. 
* ok * 
T the Thursday luncheon, the entire dele- 
gation, including the officers of the Asso- 
c‘ation, were surprised to note that the lights 
were being dimmed and a spotlight focused on 
the waiters’ entrance to the dining room. The 
big organ in the banquet hall reverberated to 


the strains of an impressive march and from 
out the door came a small procession of waiters 
pushing before them a huge cake on a tea 
wagon. The cake was in three great layers, 
profusely decorated and surmounted with 
twenty candles, symbolical of the twentieth 
birthday of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents. The whole affair was arranged 
and carried out by the manager of the hotel 
as a surprise to the Association, which has held 
its annual meetings there for sixteen years, 
* ok OR 
AN interested spectator at the meeting of 
4 the Life Presidents Association last week 
was Tatsuo Mixoguchi, secretary of the First 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Tokyo, 
Japan. Mr. Mixoguchi has been in this coun- 
try for five months studying insurance condi- 
tions and will go to England and Germany for 
the same purpose before returning to Tokyo, 
His company is the third largest in Japan, hay- 
ing $200,000,000 of insurance in force after 21 
years of operation. Commissions on the busi- 
ness there amount to about $5 per $1000 of coy- 
erage. 
* * & 

F yotins the new presidents representing 

their companies at the convention in that 
office for the first time were Gerard S. Nollen, 
president of the Bankers Life Company, Des 
Moines, and Bradford H. Walker, president of 
the Life Insurance Company of Virginia. Both 
are young men. 


GROUP PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AT THE LIFE PRESIDENTS’ MEETING 




















~ Standing, left to right: M. Albert Linton, vice-president, Provident Mutual Life; Edward D. Duffield, president, Prudential 
Insurance Company; Haley Fiske, president, Metropolitan Life; Claris Adams, secretary, American Life Convention; George D. 


Alder, president, National Association Life 


Underwriters; Henry S. Nollen, president, Equitable Life of Iowa; Julian Price, 


president, Jefferson Standard Life; Harry L. Seay, president, Southland Life. Sitting: Henry Moir, president, United States Life; 

Herbert M. Woollen, president, American Central Life; John D. Sage, president, Union Central Life; Walton L. Crocker, presi- 

dent, John Hancock Mutual Life; Herbert C. Cox, president, Canada Life; Sir Robert A. Falconer, president, University of 
Toronto; George T. Wight, secretary and manager, Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
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CHILD SAFETY EDUCATION 
AMES J. DAVIS, Secretary of La- 
bor, in an address before the New 
York State Industrial Safety Congress 
at its tenth annual meeting held recently 
in Rochester, New York, said: 

Every six minutes on every day of the year 
there is a fatal accident of some kind in 
America. Every day in the year there are 
sixty-three deaths from industrial accidents. 
One hundred and five thousand persons annu- 
ally are permanently or partially injured. * * * 

Fifty three thousand three hundred Ameri- 
can soldiers were killed or died of wounds 
during the nineteen months of our particpation 
in the great war, but during that same period 
one hundred and thirty-two thousand persons 
were killed at home in the performance of 
their daily duties. Accidents, a majority of 
which could have been avoided, killed more 
than two and a half times as many of our citi- 
zens as were killed by the engines of war on 
the battlefields of Europe. 

We might add a little to the above sta- 
tistics, by stating that, according to the 
New York Automobile Club, seven hun- 
dred and thirty-nine people were killed in 
street accidents in New York City during 
the first nine months of 1926. Of this 
number, two hundred and _ ninety-nine 
were children under the age of fifteen. 

An unbiased digest of the above-men- 
tioned figures would lead one to the be- 
lief that it might be well to dig up that 
old slogan, often expounded prior to 
America’s entry into the World War-- 
“Safety First." The adaptability of that 


expression to the home is of prime im- 
portance to the future of this country, 
especially in view of the lackadaisical at- 
titude taken by most people toward any 


idea which smacks of prevention. The 
infant in arms of this generation is the 
foundation of America’s success in the 
next. Such success is impossible if pre- 
ventable accidents are to continue their 
rampant proclivities. Secretary Davis’ 
plea that safety be taught to children 
should be accepted by parents with a 
little more serious thought than is usually 
given to national problems. 


FTER the fine record made in Oc- 

tober last in the diminution of the 
fire loss in the United States and Canada 
to less than $15,000,000, it is rather dis- 
appointing to note that the November 
loss, according to the Journal of Com- 
merce, amounted to $26,724,400. This 
brings the total for the first eleven 
months of this year up to $349,262,900, 
or $19,000,000 more than in the corre- 
sponding period last year and $16,000,000 
more than in the first eleven months of 
1924. However, as the fire loss in De- 
cember, 1925, exceeded $43,000,000, there 
is still a chance that this year’s record 
may not vary much from that for the full 
year 1925, when the loss was $373,500,- 


550. 





James C. Murray Candidate for Pennsyl- 
vania Commissionership 

Following a study of candidates available and 
competent, and after a careful inquiry of State- 
wide scope, a committee of the Insurance Fed- 
eration of Pennsylvania, with Thomas B. Don- 
aldson as spokesman, has endorsed James C. 
Murray, of Edgewood, Allegheny county, for 
Insurance Commissioner in a letter addressed 
to John S. Fisher, governor-elect. 





Berkshire Life Meeting 

The three general agents in Greater New 
York of the Berkshire Life Insurance Com- 
pany held an agency meeting on Thursday of 
last week. President Frederic H. Rhodes was 
present. Charles J. Zimmerman and Ralph V. 
Englsman spoke in the afternoon. In the 
evening a dinner was given at the New York 
Athletic Club, at which Hugh D. Hart was 
the principal speaker. 


Two Governors at Birthday Party of 
Julian Price 

The fifty-ninth birthday of Julian Price, pres- 

ident of the Jefferson Standard Life Insurance 

Company, of Greensboro, N. C., was cele- 

brated early in December at the Jefferson Coun- 

try Club. The governors of both North and 
South Carolina were present. 


LIFE COUNSEL MEET 
Hold Annual Convention at Hotel Astor in 
New York 

The annual meeting of the Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel was held on December 
7 and 8 at the Hotel Astor in New York city, 
with James C. Jones, president of the asso- 
ciation and general counsel for the American 
National Assurance Company, presiding. 

Legal problems concerning disability clauses 
and the assignability of policy rights as col- 
lateral security for debts were thoroughly dis- 
cussed on the opening day. Albert H. Yost, 
assistant secretary and counsel for the Phoenix 
Mutual Life, read an interesting paper on “The 
Effect of Failure to Furnish Proof of Perma- 
nent and Total Disability Before Default in 
Premium Payment.” “Life Policies as Col- 
lateral Security” was the subject of a talk by 
Frank H. Sullivan of St. Louis. Charles E. 
Cox, general counsel for the American Central 
Life, also addressed the meeting, using for his 
topic, “The Judge, the Lawyer and Insurance 
Cases.” The above subjects were discussed by 
R. B. Alberson, associate counsel of the Bank- 
ers Life of Iowa; G. A. Deitch, general coun- 
sel of the Reserve Loan Life of Indianapolis; 
A. E. Brosmith, attorney for the Travelers, 
and E. J. Boughton, general attorney of the 
Philadelphia. 

Insurable interest, the Federal Interpleader 
Act down to date, and Texas Laws affecting 
investments of life insurance companies were 
the subjects of papers read on the second day 
by R. F. Baird, general counsel of the Lincoln 
National Life; J. S. Conwell of the Penn Mu- 
tual Life, and F. W. Wozencraft, general coun- 
sel for the American Life Reinsurance. These 
topics were discussed from the floor by Guy 
W. Cox, vice-president and general solicitor 
of the John Hancock Mutual Life: Andrew 
J. Davis, vice-president and general solicitor 
of the Provident Mutual Life, and George 
Lines, general counsel for the Northwestern 
Mutual Life. 

With the one exception of Chandler Bullock 
of the State Mutual Life, who resigned, all 
the officers of the Association were re-elected, 
Louis H. Cooke, general counsel for the New 
York Life, being elected to the executive com- 
mittee to succeed Mr. Bullock. The following 
officers were re-elected: President, James C. 
Jones, American National Assurance; vice- 
president, William J. Tully, Metropolitan Life; 
secretary-treasurer, Harry C. Bates, Metro- 
politan Life, and assistant secretary, Hilda F. 
Devoe of the Metropolitan Life. 





American Life Convention to Meet Week 
of October 24, 1927 

The twenty-second annual meeting of the 
American Life Convention will be held at Dal- 
las, Tex., during the week of October 24, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Herbert M. 
Woolen, president, while in New York last 
week. The legal section will meet Monday and 
Tuesday, October 24 and 25, while the conven- 
tion itself will be held Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday, October 26, 27 and 28. 
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FOLMAR AGENCY GETS LOUISIANA 
STATE 
Alabama Organization to Cover Florida 
and Mississippi Also for Shreveport 
Company 

An important announcement is made this week 
by the Louisiana State Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Shreveport, La., of the appointment of 
the Folmar Agency as Southern managers for 
a territory made up of the States of Alabama, 
Florida and Mississippi. 

Superintendent of Agencies I. F. Archer 
announces that for the time being attention will 
be given principally to the State of Alabama, 
which is the home of the greatest industrial and 
manufacturing center in the entire South. 

Emory Folmar, manager of the insurance de- 
partment of W. B. Folmar & Sons, bankers, 
of Troy, Ala., is the executive head of the 
Folmar agency and is ably assisted by his two 
brothers, M. Bibb Folmar and Arthur Folmar. 

The Folmar brothers are well known as 
three of the outstanding and most successful 
life underwriters in the South to-day, and the 
large agency which they are responsible for has 
achieved unusual success and now has an active 
agency force near the century mark in num- 
bers. 

The Folmar Agency has executive offices in 
Troy, Ala., occupying their own large ofice 
building, and also maintain a branch office in 
the city of Montgomery, Ala., where they oc- 
cupy an elaborate suite of offices on the ground 
floor of the Shepherd building. 


A Tribute to a Wife 

A recent issue of the State Life Bulletin, or- 
gan of the State Life Insurance Company, of 
Indianapolis, contained the following letter and 
comment thereon: 

Those whose good fortune it is to know Mrs. 
S. J. Rosenblatt will have no difficulty in un- 
derstanding why Mr. Rosenblatt, the company’s 
leading producer, paid to his wife the splendid 
tribute contained in the accompanying letter. 
Mr. Clarence S. Sweeney, 

Editor State Life Bulletin, 

State Life Insurance Company, 
Indianapolis. 
Dear Mr. Sweeney: 

I have your kind letter informing me that 
I am again the leader of the field and asking 
me to forward a new photograph to be used in 
The Bulletin. I have taken the liberty of send- 
ing you the photograph of my wife instead of 
a new photo of myself, for really Mrs. Rosen- 
blatt is the leader of leaders. 

Throughout the years that my photograph 
has appeared in The Bulletin and in other pub- 
lications as one of the leading life insurance 
salesmen of the country: during the entire time 
that congratulations and words of commenda- 
tion have come to me at conventions and other 
meetings of life underwriters; I have realized 
that much of the credit should have gone to my 
“"ife partner” instead of all being given to me. 
In the earlier years of my work when life in- 
surance was not so well understood there were 
“davs that were dark and dreary” but Mrs. 
Rosenblatt brightened every one of them with 
the sunshine of her smile. When I was dis- 
couraged, she encouraged and helped me to carry 
on. She realized that persuading the public to 
purchase life insurance was a great work. 

Our three bovs were children then. But time 
has hurried along and now all three of our 


sons have won distinction in the service of the 
great State Life; and each was encouraged and 
elped by the same smile and the same person- 
ality that mean so much to me. 

So instead of a new. photograph of the Leader 
for October I am happy to send you the photo- 
graph of the Leader of Leaders—the wife and 
the mother—Mrs. S. J. Rosenblatt. 

S. J. RosENBLATT. 

It is a privilege and a pleasure to present the 
photograph of Mrs. S. J. Rosenblatt, whose 
charming personality wins the friendship of all 
with whom she comes in contact. In view of 
the fact that Mr. S. J. Rosenblatt won the 
leadership of the field for October and James S. 
Rosenblatt captured first place in Class A, 
while Bernard and Leonard Rosenblatt qualified 
high in the lists, we cheerfully agree with the 
president of the Million Dollar Club and be- 
stow on Mrs. Rosenblatt the title of “Leader 
of Leaders.” 


Death of Henry M. Little 
The numerous friends of Henry M., Little, 
secretary of the North American Life and Cas. 
ualty Company, of Minneapolis, will learn with 
regret of his recent death at Santa Monica, 
Calif. Mr. Little organized the North Ameri. 
can Casualty Company of Minneapolis in 1896 
and was secretary of that company until 1917, 
when it was converted into an old line stock 
company under the name of the North Amer. 
ican Life and Casualty Comnany. Thereafter 
he continued as secretary of that organization 
up to the time of his death. He was known 
throughout the business as an able home-office 
man and field executive. 
No successor has as yet been chosen to fill 
the office of secretary of the company. 
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The Heritage of Youth 


It 1s not dificult to pre-determine the reply all good fathers 
would make to the query: ‘Do you wish your son to be 
in college or at work at eighteen?” 


The unanimous desire would be for education. 


And that is the reason why during the past few years 
there has been an impressive growth of educational en- 


All children reared comfortably have a right to expect, 
and do expect, a thorough schooling. The fact that family 
adversity often stifles this ambition 1s incidental, despite 


If all fathers and mothers could be made to realize the 
valiant service performed by educational endowment there 
would be fewer boys and girls denied their just heritage. 


The Prudential submits a superior 
policy for this purpose and invites 
brokers and agents to avail them- 
selves of the services of this com- 
pany’s Ordinary agencies—located in 
virtually all large cities—in placing 


Insurance Company of America 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


The Prudential 


EpwarpD D. DuFFIELD, President 
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Youncest LIFE INSURANCE PRESIDENT 
BRADFORD H. WALKER 
Assumes Presidency of the Life Insurance Company of Virginia, December 
ing John G. Walker, Who Becomes Chairman of the Boar 
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1S YOUNGEST LIFE 
PRESIDENT 





Bradford H. Walker Heads Life In- 
surance Company of Virginia 





HAS HELD MANY OFFICES 





New Executive’s Experience Includes 
Training in Field and Home Office 
Work 

Bradford H. Walker, whose election to the 
presidency of the Life Insurance Company of 
Virginia, was announced in THE SPECTATOR last 
week, has now become one of the youngest life 
insurance presidents in the country. Although 
he is only forty-four years old, he controls 
the destiny of one of the larger life insurance 
companies in the United States, an organization 
which has assets of nearly $50,000,000. Mr. 
Walker succeeds John G. Walker, his uncle, 
who recently resigned from the presidency of 
the company after many years of service, and 
who now becomes chairman of its board of di- 
rectors. 

Mr. Walker has been carefully trained for 
the honors which he has received. At one time 
or another he has been employed in prac- 
tically every department of the company, and 
has proved his mettle as an agent as well as 
an executive. 
force of the company 
over the Southeast. 

Upon the completion of his education, Mr. 
Walker engaged in business in New England 
fora few years before coming to Richmond to 
accept a clerical position in the home office of 
the Life Insurance Company of Virginia. He 
spent several years in the home cffice and was 
then sent out in the field as a special representa- 
tive in the ordinary branch. The duties inci- 
dent to this position carried him into all the 
general agencies of the company. Later on he 
became an agent in the industrial field, and suc- 
ceeded in this branch of the business so well 
that within a short time he became a super- 
visor in the industrial department with jurisdic- 
tion over production in one of the company’s 
territorial divisions. 

He left this position to become assistant sec- 
retary of the company, thereby obtaining ex- 
perience in new and varied problems of the 
company’s management. His services in this 
capacity terminated when he was made assistant 
manager of the mortgage loan department. 
In this position he was required to inspect the 
Property upon which the company made loans, 
both city and farm. Thus he became familiar 
not only with home office work but with the de- 
tails of the field work of the investment side of 
the business, which in the successful conduct of 
a life insurance company is equally as impor- 
fant as production and underwriting. 


which is scattered all 





He is well known to the agency. 


It was while serving in this department that 
Mr. Walker became assistant vice-president, a 
promotion which added -responsibilities in the 
management of the company’s finances. 

In 1924 he was elected by the board of di- 
rectors to a vice-presidency in the supervision 
of the entire agency organization, thus becom- 
ing head of a department in which he made his 
start thirteen years ago with a rate-book. He 
continued in this position until his election last 
week to the presidency of the company. 

A recent portrait of Mr. Walker, taken at 
his desk, is presented as a supplement to this 
issue of THE SPECTATOR. 

3eside the official positions which Mr. Walker 
has held, he has for many years been a director 
of the Life Insurance Company of Virginia. 

Mr. Walker’s training has thoroughly covered 
the scope of activities involved in the building 
up and conduct of a life insurance company, 
including all the actual doing of things con- 
nected with such an institution. He is familiar 
with practically department of office 
work, has been in the field selling life insurance 
and traveling at other times inspecting property 
in the interest of safe investments of funds, 


every 


and he has been well trained in the science of 
home office management. Therefore, he comes 
to the presidency of this great life insurance 
company with better equipment than falls to 
the lot of most new presidents of corporations. 

Mr. 
of Richmond and is a member of the leading 
clubs of that citv. He takes a keen interest in 
the employees of the Life Insurance Company 
of Virginia and was an enthusiastic member 
of the company’s athletic association as long as 
that organization existed. 


Walker is prominent in the social life 


Illinois Life Quotes President and Vice- 
President 

In its 1927 calendar, the Illinois Life Insur- 
ance Company, of Chicago, quoted from the re- 
marks made by President Calvin Coolidge and 
Vice-President Charles G. Dawes, at the laying 
of the cornerstone of the company’s home office 
building. Mr. Coolidge said, in part: 

I can not leave this auspicious gathering with- 
out expressing my sincere appreciation of your 
greeting, my hope i in the success of your enter- 
prise and my conviction that here you are erect- 
ing an edifice dedicated to thrift and good citi- 
zenship. Such work as this lays the founda- 
tions of thrift and providence, inculcates habits 
of saving and develops the Christian citizenship 
which is the hope of the country. I am con- 
vinced that the Illinois Life and the other life 
insurance companies are not only providing in- 
surance for the family but insurance for good 
citizenship. 

Mr. Dawes is quoted, in part, as follows: 

In my experience as a banker hardly a month 
has passed when I have not had brought to my 
attention numerous instances where men left 
estates in such debt that the savings of a life- 
time would have been wiped out had it not been 
for reliable insurance. 
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CHARLES E. HUGHES’ TALK 





Life Insurance Prophetic of New 
Social Era 





EFFECTIVE AGENCY OF THRIFT 





Refers Only Briefly to Events of 1906— 
Has Keenest Interest in Success of 
Institution 


Charles Evans Hughes, formerly Secretary 
of State, and one of the country’s leading citi- 
zens, who is now engaged in the private prac- 
tice of law and has been retained in important 
insurance litigation relating to both life and 
fire insurance, was a speaker at the twentieth 
anniversary meeting of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents in New York last Thurs- 
day morning. Both by reason of his prestige in 
pol'tical and legal circles and because of his 
connection with the investigations of life insur- 
ance companies in 1906, his address is a matter 
of wide interest. Mr. Hughes said, in part: 


I am not here to review the past save as I 
am permitted to congratulate you upon the un- 
paralleled growth and the soundness of the life 
insurance enterprise under your management, 
upon the broadly diffused benefits which you 
are conferring upon the nation. I have always 
been a whole-hearted advocate of life insurance, 
and if at one time I was charged with the re- 
sponsibility of assisting in a corrective endeavor, 
it was as a friend and not as an antagonist, as 
one having the keenest interest in the success of 
an enterprise which is essential to our social wel- 
fare. You are masters of statistics, and I shall 
not recite the figures familiar to you. During 
the last twenty years, the amount of insurance 
in force and the invested funds of your com- 
panies have vastly grown. I understand that 
the amount of insurance outstanding is now 
about seventy-six billions of dollars and that 
the assets of the life insurance companies aggre- 

gate about twelve billions and a half. This ex- 
pansion has been achieved with wise conser- 
vatism in management, without undue exnendi- 
tures in obtaining business, and with the re- 
turns to policyholders that are consistent with 
safety. I believe that there is no safer or bet- 
ter managed business in our country than yours. 

One of our greatest scientists said the other 
day that the thirty years ending with 1925 
would probably be estimated as the most extra- 
ordinary in the history of the world up to the 
present time, because of the number and funda- 
mental character of discoveries in physics and 
of the changes wrought in man’s conception of 
the world in which he lives. What will man 
he able to accomplish as a social being in the 
new world with extraordinary powers at his 
command? Whatever the answer, it is plain 
that the advantages to the average individual 
will inevitablv depend upon a growing capacity 
for co-operative endeavor. As we reflect upon 
the increasing density of population and our 
multiplying intimacies, we must realize that the 
social experiment has just begun. In a sense 
vou are the prophets of the coming time. On 
the largest scale you are making scientific use 
of the lessons of the past in order to distribute 
all the accruing benefits to millions of people 
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Building 
A Successful 


Insurance Business 


UCCESS in any undertaking is based very largely upon 
two-fold confidence—confidence in oneself and the con- 
fidence of the public. 


In building its organization of field men the Missouri State 
Life has been careful to select men who believe in 
themselves—men who have “ego” without the “e’. It 
almost invariably follows that such men easily win and hold 
public confidence. It is such men who achieve success in the 
insurance business. 


The remarkable growth of this Company, with the record of 
having practically doubled its business in the past five years, 
is due in large measure to the splendid type of men who 
represent it. 


We can always use more men of the ‘go type 


A great Company daily growing greater! 


Missouri State Life 
Insurance Company 


M. E. Singleton, President Home Office, Saint Louis 


LIFE - ACCIDENT - HEALTH - GROUP 
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associated for mutual protection and invest- 
ment. P , 

Life insurance is the effective agency of 

thrift. No better guardian of the purse than a 
fife insurance policy has ever been discovered, 
and the increasing success of the life insurance 
husiness is a welcome testimonial to the fact 
that in our prosperity we have not lost our 
heads. When confronted with many evidences 
of extravagance and waste, it is a pleasure to 
turn to the other side reflected in your reports. 
The life insurance enterprise not only rests 
upon this disposition to work and save, but rep- 
resents the protection of the American home. 
It spells the responsibility of the homemaker, 
the care of wife and children. We are so 
easily misled by the unpleasant spectacle of 
profligacy, of human wreckage, of useless lives 
in which the most solid satisfactions are sacri- 
fced to temporary excitement and fleeting pleas- 
ure, that we are apt to forget the countless 
homes where individuals cherish the old tradi- 
tion of industry with a keen sense of mutual 
affection and dependence. The life insurance 
statistics give you the barometric readings of 
the social weather. 

A reference to this feature of thrift and 
protection suggests the foundation but does not 
explain the structure. As the Supreme Court 
of the United States has pointed out, the ob- 
ject of life insurance is not only protection but 
investment; that is, the protection is achieved 
through investment and thus the field of co- 
operation is widely extended. The enormous 
contributions of policvholders must be pro- 
ductively employed. The benefits to policy- 
holders, and the safety of their contracts, de- 
pend not simply on mortality gains but upon the 
returns from the use of the funds placed at 
your command. In great industrial corpora- 
tions, the most of what is received must be paid 
out for labor and raw material. You deal in 
money. As your outstanding risks grow, your 
reserves must correspondingly increase. You 
cannot hoard: vou must invest. Thus you con- 
trol very largely the funds available for im- 
portant public enterprises. This means that 
it is the policyholders of the country who in 
large measure are providing through you the 
means for public undertakings, for railroad ex- 
pansion and betterment, for the service of pub- 
lic utilities, for every endeavor which on the 
most conservative basis gives such assurance of 
proper response to public needs as to justify 
Investment of the fund upon the conservation 
and productivity of which policyholders depend. 

This outstanding fact of the necessitv of the 
safe investment of the vast accumulations of 
life insurance companies gives us striking illus- 
tration of the impossibility of promot'ng the 
Prosperity of the community bv starving the in- 
strumentalities of public service. The monevs 
that they require for their reasonahly profitable 
management are furnished by the thrifty work- 
ets of the community whose savings are in- 
vested in these enterprises. Fa‘r play all round 
1s the only safe counsel in social effort. When 
one begins to exploit others, he is likely to end 
with damage to himself. Th's is a lesson not 
only to financiers, but to politicians, both to 
those who would sacrifice public interest to in- 
ordinate private gain and to those who would 
indulge in the fatuous policy of seeking to serve 
the public welfare at the expense of just nrivate 
interest. You cannot get communal riches by 
individual impoverishment. A life insurance 
company as a great social co-operative enter- 
Prise enforces this lesson. Policyholders are 
dependent on your skill, but ultimately also on 
the justice of the community. 

There was a time when insurance companies 
dealt with mortality only through the tables 
underlying their calculations of premiums. But 
now it is different. They find advantage to 


their members, and thus to the incorporated as- 


HERBERT W. JONES 
APPOINTED 





Is Manager for Canada Life for New 
York 





WIDE EXPERIENCE FITS HIM FOR 
TASK 





Has Been Assistant to Hart & Eubank— 
Canada Life Formerly in State— 
Luncheon Heralds Re-Entry 


The Canada Life Assurance Company, of 
Toronto, announces the appointment of Herbert 
W. Jones as its manager for New York. 

Mr. Jones for the past year has been assist- 
ant to Hart & Eubank, general agents in New 
York of the A*tna Life, in the production of 
brokerage business. Prior to joining the Hart 
& Eubank Agency, Mr. Jones for more than 
four years was manager of production and 
group insurance for the Goulden, Woodward, 








sociation itself, in seeking to prolong life. They 
give us information; they promote undertakings 
to prevent disease. They thus become the agen- 
cies of health as well as of thrift. 

In earlier days, when I was constantly sought 
by insurance agents, and I may add with a suc- 
cess on their part which I have never regretted, 
I thought that they represented in the highest 
degree the American talent for unrestrained elo- 
quence. But as I have reflected upon the value 
of the life insurance enterprise, I think that they 
were generally too modest in their estimates of 
its benefits. 


BUSINESS MENS ASSURANCE HAS BIG=- 
GEST MONTH 
Agents of Kansas City Company Write 
Over $2,500,000 of New Life Insur- 
ance in Honor of President W. T. 
Grant 


The business Men’s Assurance Company of 
Kansas City, Mo., is accustomed to set aside 
the month of November in honor of its presi- 
dent, W. T. Grant. A special effort is made 
by the agents of the company to overcome all 
previous records during this month. In order 
to do this this a quota of $2,500,000 of new 
life business is set. The agency force actually 
produced $2,526,901 of new life insurance, the 
applications for which were presented to Presi- 
dent Grant on November 30, that being the date 
of his borthday. This business represented over 
$325,000 more than the company had ever be- 
fore secured in one month. 

President Grant is one of the best-known in- 
surance men in the country. He has for many 
years been active in the Health and Accident 
Underwriters Conference and in the American 
Life Convention, and is now president of the 
former organization. He devotes a great deal 
of his time to civic affairs in Kansas City and 
is highly regarded by his fellow townsmen. 
Despite all these duties Mr. Grant finds time 
to keep in extraordinarily close touch with the 
agency force of his company. 
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Cook & Gudeon Agency of the Connecticut 
General. Mr. Jones has an enviable record 
with both the A&tna Life and the Connecticut 
General. Through his efforts $7,000,000 of 
group business was produced in the New York 
Agency of the Connecticut General in 1925 and 
about $3,000,000 of salary budget and, in addi- 
tion, a large production of brokerage business. 

Mr. Jones entered the insurance business after 
the war as a personal producer with Edward 
W. Allen’s agency of the New England Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company and remained un- 
der Mr. Allen’s supervision for two years. His 
success is due in a great measure to the early: 
training he received under the veteran agent,. 
Mr. Allen. 

It is interesting to know at this time that 
the early history of the Canada Life is closely 
linked to New York. Away back in 1846, Hugh 
C. Baker, of Hamilton, in what was then Up- 
per Canada, applied to a British office for a 
policy on his own life. Before he could get it, 
he was required to travel all the way to New 
York to be examined—no small undertaking in 
those days with stage coach, horseback and 
boat, the only modes of traveling. Upon re- 
turning to his home, he felt that Canadians 
should have easier facilities with which to get 
life insurance, and so he gathered together a 
number of prominent men of the day and in 
1847 the Canada Life Assurance Company he- 
gan to transact business. 

The Canada Life transacted business in New 
York twenty years ago, and its reentry in New 
York State was celebrated a few days ago at 
a luncheon given by Hart & Eubank, general 
agents of the Attna Life, to H. C. Cox, presi- 
dent, and T. G. McConkey, general manager 
of the Canada Life; James A. Beha, Superin- 
tendent of Insurance; Company officials, and 
many prominent field representatives were 
present. 

Hugh D. Hart acted as toastmaster in a very 
pleasing manner. The other speakers were: 
R. G. McDonald: home office inspector of the 
Canada Life; Julian S. Myrick, of the Mutual 
Life of New York; Charles S. McCain, vice- 
president of the National Park Bank, and Ger- 
ald A. Eubank, of Hart & Eubank. 

The Canada Life are most fortunate in hav- 
ing, both in its president and general manager, 
men who had considerable agency experience 
before joining the home office. 

In adidtion to being president of the Canada 
Life, Mr. Cox is president of the Toronto Sav- 
ings & Loan Company, Ltd.; director of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce; vice-president of 
the National Trust Company, Ltd.; director of 
the Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd.; 
vice-president of the British America Assur- 
ance Company; vice-president of the Western 
Assurance Company: director of the Kobert 
Simpson Company, Ltd.; director of the John 
Murphy Company, Ltd., Montreal. 

Mr. McConkey, the general manager, was 
agency director of the New York Life in To- 
ronto from 1892 to 1896. Prior to that time he 
had considerable experience in the field in Mon- 
treal and throughout the Province of Quebee. 
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In 1896 he was appointed branch manager for 
one of the Canadian companies, of which he be- 
came superintendent of agencies. Mr. McConkey 
joined the Canada Life as general superintend- 
ent in 1911 and became general manager in 1924. 
During that time he has traveled all over the 
Dominion and the United States until he became 
perhaps the best known agency man in Canada 
and also very widely known in the United 
States. Mr. McConkey, in addition to being 
general manager of the Canada Life, is a di- 
rector of the Western Assurance Company and 
director of the British America Assurance 
Company. He has.just recently been elected 
president of the Canadian Life Officers Asso- 
ciation, which is an association of Canadian life 
companies similar to the Life Presidents Asso- 
cation in the United States. 





Presidents in Biggest Gathering 
(Concluded from page 3) 

At the executive session, held Thursday morn- 
ing the following executive committee was 
elected for the ensuing year: George T. Wight, 
New York, chairman; Daniel F. Appel, Boston; 
Louis F. Butler, Hartford; George I. Cochran, 
Los Angeles; William A. Day, New York; 
Edward D. Duffield, Newark; Haley Fiske, 
New York; John R. Hardin, Newark; Fred 
A. Howland, Montpelier; Darwin P. Kingsley, 
New York; Charles A. Peabody, New York; 
John D. Sage, Cincinnati. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: George T. Wight, secretary and 
manager; Charles G. Taylor, Jr., 
manager and actuary; Frederic G. Dunham, at- 
torney; Mott A. Brooks, assistant secretary; 
Vincent P. Whitsitt, assistant secretary; Chas. 
F. Creswell, statistician. 

George D. Alder, general agent at Salt Lake 
City for the National Life Insurance Company 
of Vermont, and president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, was a guest 
of the Association and was introduced by 
Chairman Sage on Friday morning as an extra- 
program speaker. In the course of his talk 
President Alder referred to the drives for new 
business being made bv some of the com- 
panies, saying: 

May I not call your attention to the business 
of the present year long enough to say that 
notwithstanding the rosy hue that seemed ap- 
parent when the morning of 1926 appeared on 
the horizon, there has been necessary a resort 
to forced conditions to maintain the momentum 
attained the previous year and the evening of 
1926 fails to inspire in financial circles, the 
optimism with which the year started, notwith- 
standing the fact that money seems reasonably 
easy, wage scales are being maintained, the 
health of the people is generally good, and 
bounteous crops have been harvested, for some- 
where in the scheme of things, there is a rift 
and none find it sooner than the life man in the 
field. Seemingly, large agencies are fulfilling 
quotas, but obviously under great stress, and 
hard driving, and quarterly premiums aic re- 
placing annual ones and the business, when 
sifted, has not the quality. What the reason 


assistant 


can be simply defined—the happy-go-lucky spir- 
it of the American people has thrown serious 
thoughts of the morrow to the winds, it has 





stimulated an overloading of salaries, with pay- 
ments and expenses, which two or three years 
will hardly clear, even if the bread-winner 
maintains his health, and in this extremity sav- 
ings accounts are depleted and life insurance 
policies abandoned or reduced to cheaper forms 
and resort had to notes for premiums that 
mostly result in not taken and lapse of poli- 
cies, the solution appearing to be a slowing 
up of the demand by the companies for exten- 
sive quotas which materially reduce the quality 
of the business, and substitute the securement 
of amounts that will adequately represent a 
normal increase, thereby maintaining the stand- 
ard that has made life insurnce the wonder of 
the age and life companies almost invincible. 

Claris Adams, secretary of the American Life 
Convention, was also an extra-program speak- 
er at this session. Mr. Adams spoke briefly and 
in his usual happy style, bringing out forcefully 
the importance of American life insurance tm 
the following words: 


To those who interpret our civilization in the 
terms of upper Broadway or lower Main street, 
to those who would brand us as a profligate 
and wastrel nation because fewer men here 
bury their single talent in the ground and more 
of them put it at risk that they may gain ten, 
to those who say that we worship the Mammon 
of materialism with grasping hands and shriv- 
“led souls, to those who prophesy the doom of 
free government by free people, I challenge 
them to gaze upon the institution of American 
life insurance as the greatest monument of un- 
selfishness ever conceived by the vision and 
built by the labor of man. , 

Does not it represent the real spirit of 
America? Can a nation be in danger when half 
of its population contribute $2,000,000,000 in 
current savings as a contribution to the wel- 
fare of the next generation? 


Massachusetts Department Warns Postal 
Life 

Following the receipt by the actuary of the 
Massachusetts Insurance Department of a cir- 
cular soliciting him to take a policy in the Postal 
Life Insurance Company, of New York, H. J. 
Taylor, counsel for the Insurance Department, 
has written to President W. R. Malone of the 
Postal Life, advising him that the examination 
of an applicant in Massachusetts in which State 
the Postal Life is not licensed, constitutes a 
violation of law. The circular referred to 
States that the company has physicians in most 
communities who make physical examinations of 
applicants for insurance in the Postal Life. In 
this connection Mr. Taylor states that the Mass- 
achusetts law provides that “Whoever, for a 
person other than himself, negotiates or acts 
or aids in any manner in the negotiation of 
a policy of insurance issued by an unlicensed 
foreign company is punishable by a fine of not 
less than $100 or more than $500.” This is 
construed to apply to examinations by local 
physicians in Massachusetts and Mr. Taylor 
holds that physicians making such examina- 
tions are subject to the penalty above mentioned. 


C. M. McCabe Heads North American 
National 
Charles M. McCabe, of Nashville, Tennessee, 
has been appointed president of the North 
American National Life Insurance Company, 
of that city, according to advices received in 


10 
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UNITED BENEFIT ORGANIZED 
New Company at Omaha Starts Business 
With $600,000 of Applications 
A new company which has just begun busi. 
ness in Omaha, Neb., is entitled the Unite 
Benefit Life Insurance Company. It began 
operations with applications in hand for $600,- 
ooo of life insurance, the first policy being writ. 
ten for Walter H. Head, president of the 
Omaha National Bank, the amount of the pol- 

icy being $50,000. 

The new company, which was incorporated in 
August last, is affiliated with the Mutual Bene- 
fit Health and Accident Association. It has a 
capital stock of $200,000 and a surplus of $100- 
000, and will write non-participating policies, It 
is now licensed in Nebraska and it is planned 
for the new company to enter all States in 
which the Mutual Benefit Health and Accident 
Association is licensed, so that the agency force 
of the latter may be available for the United 
Benefit Life Insurance Company. 

The officers of the United Benefit Life are: 
President, H. S. Weller; medical director, Neil 
L. Criss, M. D.; treasurer, C. C. Criss, secre- 
tary and general manager, Miles Scheaffer. Mr. 
Scheaffer was Commissioner of Insurance of 
Indiana from 1917 to 1921, and is well known 
among insurance men throughout the country, 
As soon as the company is entered in the 32 
States in which the Mutual Benefit Health and 
Accident Association is licensed, it will have 
available some 2100 agencies. With such an 
excellent start it is to be expected that the new 
company will make rapid and satisfactory prog- 
ress. 








New York. Mr. McCabe succeeds F. J. Ueh- 
ling. 

The North American National 
merly an Omaha company. Early in 1925 the 
company was acquired by Caldwell & Co,. of 
Nashville, and the home office removed to that 


city. 


was for- 


Argentine Insurance Man Studying Con- 
ditions Here 

Jose Shlamovitz, general superintendent of 
la Continental, one of the few large life in- 
surance companies of the Argentine, has been 
in New York for the past several months 
studying American insurance methods at the 
University of New York. He has been offered 
the opportunity to visit and study the various 
departments in several large insurance com- 
panies, which he will do before returning to 
Buenos Aires in January. In discussing the 
insurance situation in the Argentine, he said: 

What we need down there are thoroughly 
trained agency supervisors, men soundly 
equipped to instruct others. Another requisite 
is the medical examiner of the right sort. Our 
death rate during the first years is entirely too 
high. However, conditions, on the whole, are 
steadily improving; the skepticism of the com- 
mon people—victimized many times in the past 
by unscrupulous native companies—is being 
dene away with, as the result of stricter isu 
ance laws and the right sort of propaganda. 

Mr. Schlamovitz was generous in his praise 
of insurance in this country. 
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Life Insurance 








AMERICAN MEN TABLE 





Trend of Opinion Favors New Table 
as Being More Accurate 





{CTUAL MORTALITY CLOSER TO THAT 
EXPECTED 





Favor of Commissioners and Legislators 
Must Be Won for the New Table 

Whatever may be the individual views or in- 
terests of any particular life insurance com- 
pany as to the mortality table which it prefers 
to be required or permitted to be used in the 
fxing of premium rates, reserves and divi- 
dends, it must be admitted that the American 
Experience Mortality Table is not an accurate 
measure of present-day mortality among in- 
sured lives. 

An inspection of the results in 1925 shows 
that the actual experience of 79 important com- 
panies writing ordinary business worked out to 
50.88 per cent of the expected mortality, while 
the corresponding ratio for 12 industrial com- 
panies was 58.48. 

The experience in 1925 of 226 companies, in- 
cluding 196 companies writing ordinary insur- 
ance and 30 companies writing industrial insur- 
ace, showed a ratio of 53.5 per cent of actual 
to expected mortality. 

Considering the year 1918, which included 
mortality from both war risks and the influenza 
epidemic, it is found that 79 companies writing 
ordinary insurance had a ratio of 95.12 per 
cent of actual to expected mortality, while 12 
industrial writing companies had a ratio of 
129.08 per cent of actual to expected. It thus 
appears that even in the year when the most 
unfavorable conditions existed, so far as mor- 
tality is concerned, the saving in mortality of 
79 prominent companies writing ordinary busi- 
ness was nearly 5 per cent of that expected. 

With savings in mortality ranging, as a rule, 
from 30 per cent to 49 per cent of the death 
losses expected under the American Experience 
Mortality Table, it is obvious that that table 
is not a close measure of present-day mortality. 
Naturally, so wide a customary margin be- 
tween the death losses expected and those in- 
curred permits the payment of liberal dividends 
to the insured and a steady strengthening of 
surplus funds. 


The actual mortality experience when com- 
pared with that expected under the American 
Men Table has been investigated for the ten 
years, 1915-1924, by a special committee of 
the National Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, and shows a ratio of 01.9 per cent of 
actual to expected mortality. The figures were 
compiled by ten-year age groups, and the group 
having the lowest percentage of actual to ex- 
pected mortality was that embracing ages 40 
to 49, inclusive, the ratio having been 87.7 per 
tent, while the group having the highest ratio 
(and the only one exceeding 100 per cent) was 
that covering ages 70 to 70, inclusive, the ratio 
having been 101.7 per cent. It therefore ap- 


Pears that the American Men Table is a much 


more accurate measure of actual mortality than 
is the American Experience Table. 


It is understood that at least one prominent 
company has calculated its non-participating 
rates upon or approximating the American Men 
Table basis, this action necessitating the pro- 
vision of an additional reserve on policies writ- 
ten at these lower rates. 

The question as to whether the American 
Men Table should be permissible as a legal val- 
uation standard has been agitated since the con- 
struction and compilation of this mortality table, 
which shows for the first time actual American 
experience. There are evidences that the com- 
panies are more and more using the American 
Men Table. A number of the new companies 
have based their premiums upon this table, and 
it seems probable that this standard will eventu- 
ally be authorized for valuation of some, if not 
all, kinds of regular life insurance coverage. 
There is evidence that the life companies in 
the Western and Southern States are using and 
paying increasing attention to the new mortality 
table, which represents the actual experience 
on American men’s lives, and THe SPECTATOR 
has received many letters from companies in 
the West and South showing interest in the 
compilation of tables on this basis. 

The trend of opinion among actuaries and 
both large and small companies seems to be in 
the direction of the adoption of the American 
Men Table as a permissive standard. In view, 
however, of the fact that the American Expe- 
rience Table is the legalized basis for reserves 
in most of the States, it is manifest that the 
adoption of the American Men Table, either 
as a compulsory or permissive standard, will re- 
quire changes in the laws of many States and 
will necessitate the education of legislators as 
to the advisability of making this change. Prob- 
ably the Insurance Commissioners had in mind 
this difficulty when they recently voted adversely 
to the adoption, at present, of the American 
Men Table as a permissive standard. No doubt 
many of them are convinced that this table is 
a more accurate portrayal of actual mortality 
experience at the present time than is the Amer- 
ican Experience Table, but they consider the 
latter as having an ample margin of safety and 
realize that until concerted action can be taken 
by the various State legislatures the adoption 
of the American Men Table would tend toward 
discord between the requirements in the differ- 
ent States. The first step in bringing about 
the adoption of the American Men Table would 
therefore seem to be the securing of the sup- 
port of the Insurance Commissioners and their 
recommendation of the plan to the legislatures 
of their several States. That the American 
Men Table will ultimately be adopted, there 
seems little room for doubt, so that the com- 
panies and actuaries will be wise if they pre- 
pare themselves for this coming change in the 
It is understood that 
a number of companies are already using the 
American Men Table or some similar table, 
at least in the computation of dividends, and 


basis of policy valuation. 


in some cases in computing premium rates. 
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RETURNS TO FIELD 





James Elton Bragg Retires from 
Manhattan Life Vice-Presidency 





GENERAL AGENT FOR UNION CENTRAL 





Will Take Over Philadelphia and South- 
ern New Jersey for Cincinnati 
Company 
President Thomas E. Lovejoy, of the Man- 
hattan Life Insurance Company of New York, 
and President John D. Sage, of the Union Cen- 
tral Life Insurance Company of Cincinnati, 
join in making the following announcement: 
James Elton Bragg has resigned his position 
as vice-president of the Manhattan, effective 
December 31, 1926. He has been appointed 
general agent of the Union Central for the 
territory of Philadelphia and other counties of 
Pennsylvania, and also Southern New Jersey, 
and will assume his new duties early in Janu- 
ary, 1927. Mr. Bragg will succeed George F. 
Schilling who has requested the Union Central 
to relieve him of his managerial duties in order 
that he may devote his time to his substantial 
personal production and to his many other 

interests. 

In commenting on Mr. Bragg’s resignation, 
President Lovejoy said, “It is with all of us 
in the Manhattan Life a feeling of distinct per- 
sonal loss that we bow to Mr. Bragg’s desire 
to return to the field. During the year and a 
half of our association, he has made a real 
contribution to the company’s progress. The 
splendid work which he has done and the fine, 
progressive spirit which has characterized his 
efforts will be a lasting inspiration with us.” 

President Sage said, “George F. Schilling is 
retiring as our manager in the Philadelphia 
territory of his own volition and because of 
his desire to give his time to personal produc- 
tion and other interests. He has served the 
Union Central in Philadelphia capably and with 
conspicuous success for nearly fourteen years. 
Both he and the company are glad to welcome 
Mr. Bragg back into the Union Central organ- 
ization. I need not comment upon Mr. Bragg’s 
record of achievement in the life insurance busi- 
ness; that speaks for itself.” 

Mr. Bragg entered the life insurance busi- 
ness in I919 as an agent in New York of the 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


To Honor A. J. Frith 
This week the New York offices of the Trav- 
elers have combined in a special drive for busi- 
ness to honor Arthur J. Frith, who is in charge 
of the company’s life offices in that city. This 
is Mr. Frith’s thirty-fifth anniversary with the 
company and the occasion was started off with 
Joseph D. Bookstaver, general agent, giving a 
luncheon at the Hotel Pennsylvania. This was 
attended by approximately 100 members of the 
staff, who heard talks by Dr. Charles J. Rock- 
well, of Washington, and Dr. Leonard J. Roth- 

stein, of Mr. Bookstaver’s agency. 
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NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 


ASSETS LIABILITIES — NET SURPLUS SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 
$21,285,738.13 9,955,309.55 $6,330,428.58 11,330,428, 
panes THE GiRARD FIRE AND MARINE iE INSURANCE CO., Organized 1 ena 
$5,800,834.29 461,203.02 $1,339,631. A $2,339,631.27 
are wba INSURANCE co° OF PMILADELPH’A, Orcanized 1854 , 
$4,478,489.10 600,000 434.92 $1,507,434.92 
NATIONAL BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO., Ouemant 1866 
$5,508,164.57 Neer, 227.38 $1,000,000 $436,937.19 $1,436,937.19 


HEAD OFFICES: NEWARK, N. J. 








LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 


JANUARY Ist, 1926, STATEMENTS 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, Organized 1855. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
DEPARTMENT OFFICES 
Western Department, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, WAITE BLIVEN, Vice-Pres. and Manager. 

General Agents for Southern Territory 
Florida, Loren H. Green, Jacksonville; Maryland, Poor & Alexander, Baltimore; Texas, Cravens, Dargan & Co., Houston 
LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
sea: 








A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President 


PITTSBURGH, PA, 
Pacific Department, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., W. W. and E. G. POTTER, Managers 
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THE PURITAN LIFE 


of PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Operates in just two states, Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut. Non-Participating insurance. Extra inter- 
est dividend granted under settlement options. No 
double indemnity. No monthly Income in event of 
disability. Waiver of premium only. Company’s 
practice makes new benefits retroactive for old policy- 
holders so far as possible. Agents contracts upon 
salary ba$is direct with company. 





CALEDONIAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SCOTLAND 
Founded 1805 
“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 


U. S. Head Office: 
555 Asylum Street Hartford, Conn, 


R. C. CHRISTOPHER, U. S. Manager 
ROBT. R. CLARK, Asst. U. ‘s. Manager. 
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INCOME INSURANCE 
SPECIALISTS 


Opportunities for Salesmen in 47 States 


Address H. A. LUTHER, 2d Vice-Pres. 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 











Great American 
Insurance Company 


= Newfork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 
a, —— 1, 1926 


$12, 500,000.00 


Scr RVE FOR eth OTHER LIABILITIES 


21, 732,720.96 


ET SURPLU 


16, 541, 280. 58 
(50.774,00 1.54 


SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS 


$29,041 ,280.58 


$175,146,238.21 


HOME OFFICE, ONE LIBERTY ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIG DEPARTMENT 
310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 233 Sansome Street, San Francisco 
Cc. R. STREET, Vice-President CLIFFORD CONLY, Manager 
BOSTON OFFICE 
ROGERS & HOWES, Managers, 4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK—Wwm. H. McGee & Go.,General Agents, 11 So. William Street 
SAN FRANCGISCO—George L. West, Manager, 233 Sansome Street 
CHICAGO—Wwm. H. McGee & Go., Gen’!l Agts., Insurance Exchange Bldé. 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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APPOINT E. L. KELLEY 





Chicago Man Becomes Secretary and 
Treasurer of Fire Association 





SUCCEEDS MARSHALL G. GARRIGUES 





New Official Will Assume Similar Offices 
in Victory Insurance Company and the 
Reliance Insurance Company—Was 
Assistant Manager of Western 
Department 

Edward L. Kelley, formerly assistant man- 
ager of the Western department of the Fire 
Association of Philadelphia, Victory Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia and the Reliance In- 
surance Company of Philadelphia, has been 
elected secretary and treasurer of those com- 
panies. In this position he succeeds Marshall 
G. Garrigues, who has been in that office since 
1902 and in the employ of the Fire Association 
for nearly 60 years. 

Mr. Kelley was born in Dallas, Tex., and 
had his first insurance experience in the local 
agency of Gulick & Seay. In 1906 he became 
connected with the general agency of Smith & 
Cochran. In 1911 Mr. Kelley accompanied 
James W. Cochran to Chicago, the latter at that 
time becoming manager of the Western depart- 
ment of the Fire Association. In a_ short 
while he was transferred to field work, and 
subsequently traveled in each of the 17 States 
reporting to that department. 

In 1917 Mr. Kelley entered the army and 
went overseas with the 33rd division. Upon 
returning to Chicago in the spring of 1919 he 
tesumed his connection with the Fire Associa- 
tion and its affiliated companies, remaining with 
them until the organization of the American 
Foreign Insurance Association. At that time he 
was recommended for and received the ap- 
pointment as manager for Japan. After estab- 
lishing the American companies in business in 
Japan, he was sent to China, where he spent 
several months in reorganizing that branch of 


the Association. He later returned to Japan 
and continued in charge there until 1922. He 
was then transferred to the Far East and re- 
mained there for several years, maintaining 
headquarters in Calcutta, but traveling exten- 
sively throughout the territory. 

In the spring of 1926 Mr. Kelley resigned 
from the American Foreign Insurance Asso- 
ciation and upon returning to the United States 
was appointed assistant manager of the Fire 
Association companies in Chicago. He has re- 
cently entered the ranks of the benedicts, hav- 
ing been married to Miss Alene Webb of Dal- 
las, Tex. 

Mr. Kelley will assume his new duties on 
December 15. 

Mr. Garrigues entered the employ of the Fire 
Association 58 years ago and rose to the ranks 
to become assistant secretary in 1890. He was 
elected secretary and treasurer in 1co2. He 
now retires from active duty after having ren- 
dered a lifetime of efficient and continuous ser- 
His unfailing friendliness and fine char- 
acter have endeared him to all those with whom 
he has come in contact. 


v:ce. 


Farm Rates Up 
(Concluded from page 3) 


fire losses, as data collected by Commissioner 
Johnson showéd that lightning losses mainly 
on farm property caused a loss of $476,535 in 
1925, while losses due to sparks from stoves 
and smokestacks amounted to $1,100,000, which 
the use of fire-proof roofing would have largely 
prevented. 

The heavy increase in farm losses is attrib- 
uted by Commissioner Johnson to the increased 
use of power farm machinery and the extensive 
use of gasoline in the operation of the modern 
Mr. Johnson points out that the new 
Wisconsin rate is still considerably lower than 
those in effect in neighboring States. 


farm. 


Organized 1859 


NATIONAL LIBERTY 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Head Office: 709 Sixth Avenue, New York 


Losses paid since organization over 65 millions. 
DISTINCTIVE AGENCY SERVICE IS MAKING THE NATIONAL 


ADDS TO CAPITAL 


Eagle Fire to Raise $250,000 Addi- 
tional Funds 








WILL ALSO INCREASE SURPLUS 





12,500 Shares to Be Sold at $45 Bringing 
$312,500 to Surplus Account 

The Eagle Fire Insurarce Company of New- 
ark, N. J., has announced to stockholders that 
the capital of the company will be increased on 
or before December 28, from $500,000 to 
$750,000. The announcement also carries the 
information that $312,500 will be added to the 
surplus of the company at the same time. 

This announcement follows the action of the 
stockholders on December 3, at which time 
they ratified a proposal to increase the author- 
ized capital from $500,000 to $1,000,000. Ata 
meeting of the board of directors last week it 
was decided to issue at once 12,500 shares at 
a par value of $20 per share. This stock will 
be sold at $45 a share to stockholders of record 
as of December 4, each stockholder having the 
right to subscribe for one-half share of the 
new issue for each share of the present out- 
standing stock held by them. The rights to 
purchase half shares are quoted at $6 per half 
share. 

The Eagle Fire Insurance Company, accord- 
ing to the Fire Insurance Year Book, published 
by The Spectator Company, has increased its 
capitalization several times since it began busi- 
ness in 1913, as a direct writing company with 
$100,000 of capital and $72,000 of surplus. The 
company exclusively a reinsurance 
company in In 1913 the company in- 
creased its $200,000 and added 
$72,000 to surplus by subscription. A further 
increase of $250,000 was made in April, 1917, 
at which time $40,000 was subscribed to sur- 
plus. In June, ro18, the par value of the stock 
was reduced from $25 to $20 per share, thereby 
transferring $50,000 from capital to surplus. 
At the same time an additional $50,000 of cap- 
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¢ INSURANCE ISSUED 


Fire Automobile 
Tornado Windstorm 
Rent and Rental Values 
Explosion and Riot 
Use and Occupancy 
Sprinkler Leakage 

















LIBERTY AGENT THE MOST WIDELY ADVERTISED INSURANCE 





Tourist Baggage 





MAN _IN_ HIS HOME TOWN. _ THINK IT OVER! 
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OVER HALF A CENTURY OF 


INSURANCE 





SOME IMPORTANT INSURANCE PUBLICATIONS HANDLED BY 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Standard Insurance Publishers 


LIFE INSURANCE PUBLICATIONS 


Accourtancy, by Francis W. Pixley $2.40 
Actuarial Theory, by Wm. A. Robertson & F. A. Ross 10.00 
Blood Pressure 1.25 
Compound Interest, Annuity and Sinking Fund Tables, 

by Archer 10.00 
Constructive Salesmanship, by John A. Stevenson 3.00 
Elements of Actuarial Science, by R. E Underwood 2.00 
Elements of Business Statistics, by Robt. Riegel 4.00 
Elements of Vital Statistics, by Arthur Newsholme 7.50 
Inheritance Taxation, by A. Otis & R. B. Gleason 15.00 
Inheritance Tax Calculator, by S. Herbert Wolfe 4.50 
Inheritance Tax Computations, by Forrest Morton 2.00 
Insurance Office Organization, Management and Accounts, 

by T. E. Young and Richard Masters 1.75 


FIRE INSURANCE 


Appraisers & Adjusters Handbook, by Wm. Arthur $5.00 
Automatle Sprinkler Protection, by Gorham Dana 4.50 
Common Hazards of Fire Insurance, by G. W. Ridley 2.00 
Condensed Chemical Dictionary 5.30 
Cyclopedia of Fire Prevention & Insurance 15.50 
Dust Explosions, by D. J. Price & H. H. Brown 2.50 
Essentials of the Fire Insurance Business, by E. A. Ketcham 

& Kirk M. Ketcham 4.50 
Experience Grading & Rating Schedule, by E. G. Richards 4.00 
Field Practice 1.50 
Fire & Explosion Hazards of Commercial Oils 5.00 
Fire Insurance Law, by E. R. Hardy 2.50 
Fire Prevention & Fire Protection, by J. K. Freitag 5.00 
Handbook of Fire Protection 4.00 
Handbook to Marine Insurance, A, by Victor Dover 4.25 
Insurance, by T. E. Young 4.25 
Insurance Principles & Practices, by Robet. Riegel and H. J. 

Loman 6.00 


Life Insurance, by Alexander 

Life Insurance by Maclean 

Life Insurance and How to W,rite It, by J. M. Langstaff 

Life Insurance Examinations by Brandreth Symonds 

Life Insurance Examinations, by Foxworthy 

Mortality Laws & Statistics, .by Robt. Henderson 

Old Age Dependency in the U S., by Lee Welling Squier 

Principles of Insurance (Life Vol.) by F. W. Gephart 

Principles of Insurance, by Eke 

Statistics of Fraternal Societies—(Fraternal Monitor) 

Training of a Life Insurance Agent, by W. M. Horner 

Yale Readings in Insurance, by L. W. Zartman Revised by 
W. H. Price 


PUBLICATIONS 


Lectures on Fire Insurance 

Marine Insurance, by S. S. Huebner 

Marine Insurance, by Wm. D. Winter 

Marine Insurance Clauses 

Moral Hazard, by Wm. Vlachos 

New Building Estimator, by Wm. Arthur 

Pitman’s Secretary Handbook, by Herbert E. Blain 

Principles of Insurance, (Fire Vol.) by W. F. Gephart 

Principles of Marine Law, by Lawrence Duckworth 

Property Insurance, by S. S. Huebner 

Real Estate Educator 

Richards on Insurance 

Sea Insurance According to the British Statute 

Semmans Cancellation Tables, by Oscar J. H. Semman 

Supplement to Insurance Law of New York 

Technology of Fire Insurance and Guide to Fire Insuranve 
Surveying, by John Howard Blood 

Yale Readings in Insurance by Lester W. Zartman 


CASUALTY INSURANCE PUBLICATIONS 


Accident & Health Insurance Lectures $1.50 
Automobile Manual 2.50 
Combination Automobile Insurance Manual $4.00, 4.60 


Construction of Mortality & Sickness Tables, by W. P. Elderton 


and R. C. Flippard 1.80 
Credit Insurance, by S. B. Ackerman & J. J. Neuner 1.25 
Fidelity Bonds, by M. B. Walker 8.25 
Huddy on Automobiics, by Xenophon P. Huddy 15.00 
Insurance and the State, by W. F. Gephart 1.75 
Law and Practice as to Fidelity Guarantees, by Christmas 

Evans and F. H. Jones 2.50 


Motor Insurance 

Personal Accident & Sickness Insurance, by H. J. Hastings 

Principles of Surety Underwriting, by Luther E. Mackall 

Ready Reference Digest of Accident & Health Insurance 

Study of Workmen’s Compensation Insurance Laws and 
Service Monopoly of Competition 

Surety Bonds, by Edward C. Lunt 

Workmen’s Compensation Insurance, by C. E. Golding 

Workmen’s Compensation Law Digest 
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NEW YORK 


SERVICE 


$3.00 


$2.50 


1.50 


4.50 
6.00 

15 
6.15 
1.65 
2.00 
2.40 
8.00 
2.00 
7.50 
7.80 
2.00 
3.50 


9.50 
$.50 


1.75 
8.50 
6.50 


5.00 
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ital and $62,500 of surplus were subscribed. 
in April, 1919, $150,000 was added to the 
capital and $187,500 to surplus. In 1925 the 
capital was increased to $500,000 by subscrip- 
tion of $100,000 and at the same time $125,000 


was paid in to surplus. 


EASTERN UNION DISBANDS 

Gives Place to Eastern Underwriters As- 

sociation 

Last Thursday, the Eastern Union held its 
fnal meeting and took steps to disband the or- 
ganization. The Eastern Union was organized 
on December 29, 1910, and was the successor 
io the old Fire Underwriters Union, founded 
in November, 1893. In 1908, the latter or- 
ganization, which carried a flat commission of 
15 per cent, ceased to function and for a 
period of about eighteen months there was no 
ci compact until the Eastern Union was 
organized. It operated on a grade commission 
scale—15, 20, 25 per cent. 

After the Eastern Union meeting on Thurs- 
dav, the executive committee of the Eastern 
Underwriters’ Association met. This newly 
formed organization will operate in the former 
Fastern Union territory and the committee de- 
cided to take over intact the plant and em- 
ployees of the old organization. 

A general meeting of the members of the 
Eastern Underwriters Association is to be 
held some time later this month, the date, as 
vet, not definitely decided upon. However, this 
meeting will be preceded the evening before 
tya dinner for 2ll the members, the place to 
he announced later. 


James Westervelt Elected Assistant Secre- 
tary of Pittsburgh Fire 

James Westervelt has been elected assistant 
secretary of the Pittsburgh Fire. His head- 
quarters will be in Pittsburgh and New York 
city. 

For the past eleven years, Mr. Westervelt 
has been State agent for the Marquette Na- 
tional and Pittsburgh Fire Insurance companies 
in the States of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and Delaware. His early insurance 
training was obtained in the offices of Pell, 
Wallack & Co., C. M. Noble and the Niagara 
Fire Insurance, with which company he was 
for about twenty years. 


Advertising Conference Exhibits 

All exhibits for the Insurance Advertising 
Conference must be in the hands of C. E. 
I'reeman, advertising manager of the Contr- 
nental Insurance Company, at 80 Maiden Lane, 
not later than May 1. This competition is for 
the “Insurance Journal Advertising Trophy,” 
which is a bronze plaque presented annually 
by the Rough Notes Company, of Indianapolis, 
to the competing company showing the best 
three pages of advertising in strictly insurance 
journals during the course of a year. 
Agents to Hold Mid=-Winter Conference in 

Chicago 
April, will be the place and 
the time of the mid-year meeting of the Na- 
tional the 


Chicago, next 

Agents, 

executive committee decided last Friday. 
It was also decided that all views of the in- 


Association of Insurance 


surance business on the subject of compulsory 
automobile liability insurance will be distributed 
through the National Association. This Asso- 
ciation will do much, with its widespread mem- 
bership, in getting the public interested in the 
valuable safety that the 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety com- 
panies has done. 


work for education 


Blue Goose Sets Annual Meeting Date 
meeting of the Grand Nest of 
the Ancient and Honorable Order of the Blue 


The annual 


Goose will be held October 25-27 at Dallas, 
Texas, according to advices from Grand 
Wielder Paul Rudd. The first day will be 


given over to the usual international golf tour- 
nament. The regular business session will be 
held on the second day, with a good fellow- 
Announcement 
of a special feature for the third day 


ship banguet in the evening. 
will come 
later. 


Insurance Press Suspends Publication 

The Insurance Press, published by Franklin 
Webster, last 
Subsequently was 


the Weekly 


week. 
sold to 
will be merged 


suspended _ publication 


the weekly edition 


Underwriter, and 
with that The monthy 
tion was purchased by the National 
writer. Mr. Webster will, 
ciated with the Weekly Underwriter. 


industrial sec- 
Under- 


it is said, be asso- 


paper. 


NORWICH UNION CHANGE 
J. H. Berger Retires from Western De- 
partment 

J. H. Berger, general agent in charge of the 
Western department of the Norwich Union, will 
retire on a pension on December 31, after thirty- 
nine years with the company. He will be suc- 
ceeded by W. M. Frink, the present assistant 
general agent. 

During the fifty-two years Mr. Burger has 
been in the insurance business, he has been with 
a number of companies, the first of which was 
the Phenix of Brooklyn; then he joined the 
New York Underwriters Agency, later going 
to the Lancashire. In 1887, he became special 
agent for the Norwich Union in New England. 
After a number of years, he was put in charge 
cf the Eastern and Southern business at the 
home office, then in 1919 he became general 
agent in charge of the West. When he retires 
this month, he will make his home in Califor- 
nia. With him will go the best wishes of his 
host of friends in the insurance world. 

Mr. Frink, who succeeds Mr. Berger, is very 
well-known in insurance circles in the West. 
He has been connected with the Connecticut 
Fire in Chicago, and was for several years with 
the Insurance Survey Bureau, then he went to 
the Firemans of Newark, which he left to be- 
tome agency superintendent of the Western 
ilepartment of the Royal. He is held in high 
estimation by all who know him. 


Fidelity-Phenix Fire Capital Increase 
Approved 

The proposal of the directors that the capital 
stock of the Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance 
Company be increased from $5,000,000 to $10,- 
000,000 by the declaration of a 100 per cent 
dividend met with the unanimous approval of 
the stockholders, who authorized the transfer 
of $5,000,000 from the surplus to the capital a 
count to take care of the stock dividend. 

Chairman Ernest Sturm in announcing the 
plans of the directors said: “In the event that 
this increase is so approved and becomes effec- 
tive, it is the expectation of the board of direct- 
ors that a semi-annual dividend will be paid on 
the increased capital of $10,000,000 at the rate 
of 8 per cent of the par value of the stock, or 
2 per share.” 
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FIRE REINSURANCE 


INTER- OCEAN REINSURANCE COMPANY 


Condition January 1,1926 


Unearned premiums 
Other liabilities 
Capital 

Net surplus 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


$500 ,000 .00 
425,661.10 


Surplus to policyholders 


EXCESS COVERS 


$1, 255,778.47 
369, 346.56 


925,661.10 
$5 550,786.13 
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The other day in California an agent said to me: ‘I read your last two ads in the Insurance Press and I liked their tone, 


“T hope you wrote them yourself, because I’d like to believe you mean what they said.” 


I sure did write them myself and the hundreds of agents all over the country who know me personally, know that when 
I make a statement about our company policy it’s 100%. 


Hereafter, however, I shall try to leave my personality out of our advertising, for I’m not the whole New York Indemnity 
Company. 


At the home office and in the field hundreds of fine, earnest, capable men and women are working shoulder to shoulder 
with me in the effort to make ours, if not the biggest, at least the best Casualty company on earth. 


Whatever success we achieve will be due to their efforts as well as mine, and I’m going to see that they get credit for 
the service they give. 


I hate to use that much abused word “‘service,’’ for frequently it masks a lot of bunk. 


With us it doesn’t mean that we are going to take every risk that is offered, but it does mean that we will say yes or no 
promptly, that when we decline a risk we will give our reasons in understandable form and that we will always do our 
best to give every agent a.l a reasonable man can fairly ask for. 


We don’t want all the volume in the world, and at once. 


We do want to appoint earnest, capable agents whose ambition is to grow into big producing units on a sound, mutually 
profitable basis. 


If you are that kind of an agent looking for that kind of a connection write to or come and see me. 


SPENCER WELTON, President 


NEW YORK INDEMNITY COMPANY 
115 Broadway—New York City 


Pacific Coast Department 
W. H. SCHRODER, Vice-Pres. in charge, 166 West Jackson Boulevard | 
Chicago 


Corporation Building, Los Angeles 
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Writing Casualty Insurance 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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Home Office: DAVENPORT, IOWA 











Valuable Information Free 


Upon request The Spectator Com- 
pany will send free of charge to any 
life company or agent in the United 
States or Canada a copy of The Busi- 
ness Builders Service. This document 
will prove a big money maker for the 
agent who will adopt and follow out 
the plan outlined therein. ¥ 


Fill out the coupon below and / 
mail today. / 
4 rm 
7 SPECTATOR 


P a 185 William 3t., 
New Yorks 


7 Gentlemen: 


THE SPECTATOR 


Please send me, free 
COMPANY of charge, copy of The 
135 William Street 7 Business Builder Service 
NEW YORK FMM ce ccctaccevesceeets 
GF AAATEBB oo cccccccccccccerccers 
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FRED L. GRAY DIES 





Noted General Agent Became Na- 
tional Figure 





WAS CASUALTY INSURANCE 
LEADER 





Minneapolis Man Fought State Funds— 
Famed as Writer, Traveler and 
Executive 

Fred L. Gray of Minneapolis, friend of in- 
surance agents everywhere and foe of the prin- 
ciple of monopolistic State funds, died last 
Thursday morning after a lingering illness. He 
is survived by his wife and by his son, Arthur 
Gray, who had been connected with him in the 
agency business. The news of Mr. Gray’s 
death came as a shock to the insurance frater- 
nity generally, and particularly to the agents in 
the casualty and surety field. 

Mr. Gray was president of the Fred L. Gray 
Company, general agents for the London Guar- 
antee and Accident Company in several North- 
western States, and was a leader in insurance 
organizations, a traveler, a writer, and a promi- 
nent citizen of Minneapolis. He was a mem- 
ber of the United States Board of the London 
Guarantee and Accident. As a writer, his books 
dealt with his observations and experiences on 
various trips to Europe, South America and 
the Orient and their composition was his chief 
recreation. 

In 1892, Mr. Gray secured the first general 
agency contract for the London Guarantee and 
Accident and gradually built up the business 
in his office until it now writes nearly $2,000,- 
000 a year in premiums. 

Born on January 18, 1866, at Riceville, Pa., 
Mr. Gray attended Allegheny College, at Mead- 
ville, and entered the service of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company. After he had been 
transferred to New York, his brother, a mem- 
her of the firm of John C. Paige & Co., of 
Boston, advised him to go into the liability in- 
surance business, which was then new. He 
went to Boston and began soliciting for the 
American Casualty Insurance and Security Com- 
pany, of Baltimore, which was represented by 
the Paige agency. In 1891 he moved to Minne- 
apolis and secured an agency of the American 
Casualty and Security and then joined forces 
with the London Guarantee and Accident. 

Mr. Gray exercised a great influence on legis- 
lation and probably did as much as any other 
one man in the United States to prevent the 
enactment of laws creating a State monopoly 
of workmen’s compensation insurance. 


In 1914 he was instrumental in organizing 
the Insurance Federation of Minnesota, and later 
M organizing the National Council of Insur- 
ance Federation Executives, out of which grew 


the Insurance Federation of America, Inc., of 
which he became president. He was also one 
of the organizers and an officer of the Casualty 
Information Clearing House, of Chicago, and 
took part in the affairs of the National Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Agents. 


E. H. BABBAGE TO JOIN BANKERS IN- 
DEMNITY 
Resigns from New York Indemnity—Is Un- 
derwriting Expert of Long Experience 

On December 31, E. H. Babbage, vice-presi- 
dent of the New York Indemnity Company, 
resigns and will join the organization of the 
Bankers Indemnity Insurance Company of 
Newark on January 1. Mr. Babbage’s new 
position will be an important one, such as his 
large experience qualifies him to fill. While 
with the New York Indemnity, Mr. Babbage 
had supervision over its casualty underwriting. 
He has been connected with the Commercial 
Casualty, the Globe Indemnity and the Ocean 
Accident & Guarantee and has a splendid repu- 
tation for accomplishment. 

The Bankers Indemnity was organized early 
in the year with $500,000 capital and $1,000,000 
surplus and now has branch offices in many 
important centers, some of the more recently 
established ones being in Chicago, Columbus, 


Ohio, and Hartford, Conn. John C. Hyde, 
formerly assistant manager of the Western 
office of the Hartford Accident & Indemnity, 


has been placed in charge of the Chicago office; 
Winfred H. Barrett is manager of the Colum- 
bus office, and William A. Black, formerly 
manager of the Norwich Union Indemnity and 
the Phoenix Indemnity, is at the head of the 
Hartford branch office. 


Insurance Federation of America 
(Concluded from page 3) 

ualty; James Garrett, president of the Surety 
Association of America; Claris Adams, secre- 
tary of the American Life Convention; George 
FE. Turner, counsel of the Casualty Informa- 
tion Clearing House, with Henry S. Ives, vice- 
president; Spencer Welton, president of the 
New York Indemnity, with Thomas L. Bean, 
vice-president; John L. Mee, vice-president of 
the National Surety; W. G. Curtis. president 
of the National Casualty; Edson S. Lott, presi- 
dent of the United States Casualty; J. V. Barry, 
fourth vice-president of the Metropolitan Life; 
Charles H. Holland, president of the Independ- 
ence companies; T. E. Braniff, Oklahoma City; 
F. R. Jones, secretary of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Publicity Bureau; Bayard Holmes, 
of the Hooper-Holmes Bureau; Walter Hill, 
vice-president of the Retail Credit Company; 
and Walter Bennett, secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents. 
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ANNUAL MEETING 





Casualty Information Clearing 
House Holds Scheduled 
Gathering 





WADE FETZER MADE PRESIDENT 





Frank L. Gardner a Vice-President—Other 
Officers Selected as Well as Finance 
Committee 

At the annual meeting of the Casualty In- 
formation Clearing House, Chicago, which was 
held in the Hotel Astor, New York city, last 
week, Wade Fetzer of Chicago was elected 
president. The other officers chosen were: 
Frank L. Gardner, vice-president; Henry S. 
Ives, vice-president; A. L. Kirkpatrick, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

Directors of the Casualty Information Clear- 
ing House are: Edson S. Lott, F. Highlands 
Burns, Charles H. Holland, A. Duncan Reid, 
David Van Schaack, J. Scofield Rowe, J. Arthur 
Nelson, C. C. Bowen, W. G. Wilson, J. W. 
Henry, George D. Webb, Thomas E. Braniff, 
O. G. Strong, Thomas Moffatt and J. W. 
Carney. 

The finance committee of the organization is 
composed of A. Duncan Reid, president of the 
Globe Indemnity Company ard chairman of the 
new Association of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives; Charles H. Holland, president of the In- 
dependence Indemnity and the Independence 
Fire; Charles H. Burras, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Casualty and Surety 
Agents; George D. Webb, of Conkling, Price 
& Webb; A. L. Kirkpatrick, secretary of the 
Casualty Information Clearing House, and 
George E. Turner, counsel for the organiza- 
tion. 


New Philadelphia Manager for Century 
Indemnity 

Cornelius J. McNutt has been appointed 
manager of the new office the Century In- 
demnity, Hartford, has opened in Philadelphia. 
The office is situated on the second floor of 
423 Walnut street. 

Mr. McNutt was manager of the Philadel- 
phia branch office of the Georgia Casualty since 
August 1 and has heen in the insurance busi- 
ness since 1916. For a number of years he 
was with the Commercial Casualty’s branch 
office in Philadelphia, where he obtained his 
first training in the business. 


Atlantic Surety and Indemnity Forming 

The Atlantic Surety and Indemnity Corpora- 
tion is being incorporated at New York by A. 
H. Kesselman and others. It is proposed to 
have a capital of $375,000, and the company will 
write chiefly court bonds. 
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‘“SINSURABILITY”’ 





Prognosis and Selection—Life, Health 
and Accident 





HUMAN LIFE APPRAISED 





An Unusual Book by Dr. H. W. Dingman, 
Which Aids in Determining Present 
and Future Health, Estimating Prob- 
able Length of Life, and Assess- 
ing Human Life Values 

“Insurability—Prognosis and Selection,” the 
new book by Dr. H. W. Dingman, in press and 
soon to be published by The Spectator Com- 
pany, might be titled “Human Life Values,” 
so comprehensive is its scope. The ,purpose of 
the book is nothing less than assessing the value 
of human lives, what they are worth in longev- 
ity and health and dollars and cents. It means 
considerable to insurance companies, because 

they back their appraisals with money. 

However, insurance companies are not the 
only parties interested. Doctors must predict 
what effect it has because a person passed a kid- 
ney stone, and what is the likelihood of recur- 
rence, and whether or not the person should 
have an operation. : 

Employers are concerned. It makes consider- 
able difference in employing an important execu- 
tive or department head to know what life- 
value he has, what measure of service may be 
expected from him. 

Banks are interested. The value of a loan 
depends on the ability of the borrower to re- 
pay. A healthy man is safer than a weakling. 
A long-living man is preferable to one who is 
liable to sudden death. 

Public health students are interested for they 
recognize the importance to national life and 
national wealth to know what factors jeopard- 
ize human life values and what factors im- 
prove them. Longer life means longer earn- 
ings. Healthier life means stabilized earnings. 
_But most interested of all are ourselves as 
individuals. All of us want to know what it 
means if we have goiter or rheumatism or any 
other impairment. 

One of our junior executives was going 
through the “Insurability” manuscript as if 
looking for some particular article. He wanted 
to read on appendicitis. He had had the ail- 

ment and had had an operation, and was still 
wondering if he would have been just as well 
off physically, and better off financially, if he 
had refused to be operated on. “This tells the 
story,” he said. “I wish I had had it six 
months ago and I would have been more con- 
tented when I climbed on that operating table.” 

Quite aside from the vocational interest that 
insurance agents and insurance home office m:n 
will have in “Insurability ;” quite aside from the 
professional interest that physicians have; quite 
aside from the altruistic interest that public 
health students have, the new book by Dr. 
Dingman is going to have a broad appeal to 
thinking individuals who wish to know what it 
means to them, personally, because they are fat, 





or Irish, or blessed with long-living ancestors, 
what it means because they had pleurisy or rheu- 
matism, what it means because the blood pres- 
sure is high. There is a comprehensive dis- 
cussion on every factor that concerns the Inv 
and health of the and 
happiness in public and private life. 

Dr. Dingman is qualified by 
special knowledge and broad experience as a 
medical director and examiner, and he has pru- 
duced a most valuable work for life and cas- 
ualty insurance men. He is fortunate in possess- 
ing the viewpoints of both classes of under- 
writers, as he is medical director of both the 
Continental Assurance (a life company) and 
the Continental Casualty Company, of Chicago. 


individual makes for 


thoroughly 





Association Admits Group Accident 3 
Health Carriers to Membership " 

As was forecast in a story in last week's ; 
sue of THE Spectator, the Group Amoi. 
of life insurance companies met at the Ho 
Astor in New York city and decided that a 
panies writing group accident and health insur. 
ance should be eligible for membership unde 
a new section of the Association Which was 
formed at the meeting. Walter I. King, secre. 
tary of the group department of the Conneeti. 
cut General Life, was made chairman of the 
new section of the Association, and E, E. Cam. 
mack, vice-president of the AEtna Life and 
secretary of the Association, was chosen secre. 


tary of the new health and accident section 








Promoters of Prosperity 


A°® one of the most prosperous years in the history of 
the United States nears its close, it is both interesting 
and appropriate to review the methods by which surety 
companies help promote the financial, industrial and com- 
mercial progress of the nation. 


Primarily established to indemnify employers for losses 
caused by the dishonesty of employes, surety companies 
have gradually extended their operations to include the 
issuance of guarantees covering nearly every conceivable 


contingency. 


Surety companies not only relieve corporations, as well as 
individuals, from the dangerous necesssity of giving or 
accepting Personal Surety, but, by lending an element of 
certainty to legitimate transactions, they promote business 
confidence, stimulate private enterprise, and help make 
possible the great public and private operations upon 
which our national prosperity depends. 


For evidence of the growing importance of Corporate Sur- 
etyship, one has merely to trace the remarkable growth of 
the last decade. 
fidelity and surety premiums written by all companies in 
1915 was approximately $22,000,000. Five years later the 
writings were over $48,000,000 and by the end of 1925, they 
had grown to more than $90,000,000. Present indications 
are that this year’s volume will show a material gain over 


the business in 


1925. 


In view of these figures it seems hardly necessary to point 
out that the insurance agent, who does not represent a 
surety company, is overlooking an increasingly prolific 


source of income. 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT COMPANY 
of Maryland 


BALTIMORE 


FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS and BURGLARY INSURANCE 


Baltimore, Md. 





have full 








Production Departmen 
FIDELITY & DEPOSIT 


If you are not already adequately repre- 
sented in this territory I will be glad to 
information 
agency connection with your Company. 
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QUITS CONFERENCE 





United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Resigns from Fidelity and Surety 
Organization 





rR. HOWARD BLAND STATES REASONS 





Asserts Acquisition Cost Rules Are “Un- 
fair and Inelastic 

The interest of casualty and surety men 
throughout the country has centered on the 
announcement, made last week, that R. How- 
ard Bland, president of the United States Fidel- 
ity and Guaranty Company of Baltimore, has 
withdrawn his company from the Conference 
on Fidelity and Surety Acquisition Costs. 

Mr. Bland, in submitting the resignation of 
his company to Charles R. Miller, president of 
the Fidelity and Deposit and chairman of the 
Conference, said: 

The United States lidelity and Guaranty 
hereby resigns as a member of the Conference 
on Surety and Fidelity Acquisition Cost to 
take effect at once. Our reasons for taking 
this action are briefly as follows: 

1. Because the rules recommended by the 
majority of the companies are inelastic, unfair 
and destructive of the type of organization of 
this company, tending to favor only those com- 
panies organized on large general agency lines. 

2. Because the rules are illegal and cannot 
be enforced. 

3. Because the conference has voted in effect 
to request the insurance commissioners of the 
various States to take over and direct the opera- 
tions of the companies instead of merely regu- 


SOUTHERN 
SURETY CO. 


Home Office, Des Moines, lowa 








Statement as of 
December 31, 1925 


(Condensed from Statement of 
U.S. Treas. Dept.) 


Admitted Assets. ..... $7,297,020 
Copital. ......:..000. DSRS 
a nr 720,161 


Thirteen Years of SteadyGrowth 
Prompt and Dependable Service 
to Both Patrons and Agents. 





We Solicit and Write: 


Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Employer’s and General Liability 
Burglary andAutomobile Insurance 
Credit Insurance 





Let the Southern Serve You 














lating the companies in a proper and lawful 
manner, 

To my mind, an unthinkable step has been 
taken. The mere idea of requesting the govern- 
ment to take a hand in our business is not only 
abhorrent, but it is un-American and will be 
opposed with all the strength at my command. 

I, for one, am not willing to concede that 
we do not know how to run our own business, 
although it is a sad commentary that most of 
the executives seem to think otherwise. 

The United States Fidelity and Guaranty will 
be no longer responsible, of course, for any 
share of the expenses that may be assumed by 
the conference. 

This step, long expected by those who studied 
the situation, gives rise to conjecture as to what 
some of the casualty companies, whose execu- 
tives have been dissatisfied with the casualty 
rules, will do—if anything. Also, it brings up 
a nice problem for James A. Beha, Superintend- 
ent of Insurance for New York and godfather 
of the acquisition cost rules, to settle. Execu- 
tives are wondering whether the New York de- 
partment will carry out its implication at the 
time the rules were formulated and will refuse 
to relicense those who do not abide by them. 
Should the department attempt such a step 
against the United States Fidelity and Guar- 
anty they look to see a legal battle. It is con- 
sidered more likely, however, that some sort 
of compromise between Mr. Bland’s company 
and the New York department will be effected. 





Massachusetts Industria) Accident Board 
Figures 

Poston, MaAss., December 13.—The Massa- 
chusetts Industrial Accident Board had an un- 
usually busy year during the period between 
July 1, 1924, and June 30, 1925, according to 
figures just issued. 

There were 155,059 accident reports filed in 
this period; of these 308 resulted in death, 
four involved permanent disability and 1,156 
were of permanent partial nature. 

Payments made by insurance companies 
totalled $7,326,692. The average cost per case 
was as follows: Medical, for all cases, $23.08. 
Dinner to James A. Beha Given at Albany 

The Insurance Agents 
Capitol District gave a reception and dinner 
last Thursday at the Hotel Ten Eyck, Albany, 
in honor of New York Superintendent of In- 
surance James A. Beha. P. J. Burke of Al- 
bany was general chairman and Peter G. Ten 
Eyck toastmaster. Among the speakers were: 
Peter D. Kiernan, Albany: James W. Henry, 
Pittsburgh; Julian S. Myrick, New York; 
Frank TL. Gardner, Poughkeepsie; Michael J. 
Larkin, Rome: William T. Byrne, Albany, and 
Mr. Beha. Governor Smith expressed his re- 
egrets through a letter at not being able to 


Association of the 


attend. 


Arthur J. Levy Goes to Springfield 

Worcester, Mass., December 13.—Arthur J. 
Levy, local manager of United States Casualty 
Company here for the past five years, has been 
appointed to the Springfield office of the same 
company where he will have charge of the 
claim work in Western Massachusetts. 
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John A. Cochrane Celebrates Production 
Campaign by Dinner to Nicolaus 
Lewson 

Nicolaus Lewson and his associates in the 
local metropolitan forgery bond department of 
the National Surety Company, New York, weré 
the guests of honor at a dinner last Saturday 
night at the Advertising Club of New York. 
The affair celebrated a new production record 
for Mr. Lewson, the $75,000 of business writ- 
ten during the month of November eclipsing all 
previous records for production in the history 
of the company. 

J. A. Cochrane, vice-president and general , 
sales manager of the forgery bond department, 
was the toastmaster and spoke highly of Mr. 
Lewson’s accomplishments and the regard his 
friends and business associates held for him. 
M. O. Garner, general counsel of the company, 
complimented Mr. Lewson on his achievement | 
and went on to say that the National Surety 
Company, in Mr. Cochrane, had the services 
of the most inspirational and capable sales 
manager in America. 

E. M. Allen, assistant to the presidents of 
the National Surety and the New York In-. 
demnity companies, spoke briefly in praise of 
the forgery bond department and Mr. Lewson. 
Vice-President E. C. Spear was also heard from 
and messages of congratulation from W. B. 
Joyce, chairman of the board, and E. A. St. 
John, president of the National Surety, were 
read. 


Executive Committee of New Association 
Meets 

The executve committee of the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Executives held a meet- 
ing at the Hotel Astor, New York city, last 
week, over which Chairman A. Duncan Reid, 
president of the Globe Indemnity Company, 
presided and at which the draft of the con- 
stitution of the new organization was the chief 
business of the day. 


“The Agencians” Are Organized 

The employees of the agency department of 
the National Surety Company, New York, have 
organized a new club, “The Agencians,” and 
will shortly give their initial winter dance in 
the auditorium of the Natonal Surety build- 
ing at 4 Albany street. The dance, which will 
be held January 21, is only one of a number 
of functions which the club intends to hold 
for the purpose of getting everybody in the 
department acquainted and promoting friendli- 
ness and co-operation. Miss Madeline V. 
Rogan is president of the club and is in charge 
of the arrangements for the dance. 





J. Stanley Rinehimer Appointed 

The field representation of the Metropolitan 
Casualty Insurance Company of New York in 
the State of Pennsylvania has been extended by 
the recent appointment of J. Stanley Rinehimer 
as that company’s general agent at Wilkes- 
Barre, as announced by President J. Scofield 
Rowe. 
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LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
Representing 

Fidelity Phenix Fire United States Fire National Fire of 
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GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


28 SPRUCE ST. NEW YORK 





es 


F. M. SPEAKMAN, C. P. A, 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
BURNS & SPEAKMAN, Certified Public Accountants 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 
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Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARDB.FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 





Audits Calculations Consultations 
Examinations Valuations 
50 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 





SAMUEL BARNETT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
INSURANCE LAWYER 


502 Forsyth Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 


ABB LANDIS 
CLARENCE L. ALFORD 


Consulting Actuaries 


INDEPENDENT LIFE BLDG. 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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|| MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 


COPELAND and COTHRAN 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


1027 Candler Building 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





L.A. GLOVER & co. | 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


29 South La Salle St., Chicago 
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Woodward, Fondiller and Ryan 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Actuarial and Statistical Service in all Branches 
of Insurance and for Pension Funds—Office Systems 
gamma Accounting and 


75 Fulton Street New York 








E. L. MARSHALL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 





HENRY R. CORBETT 
ACTUARY 


Specialty — Pension Funds 
and Employee’s Benefits. 


175 W. JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO 


























DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 





Inspectors and Adjusters 














| A. SIGTENHORST, F. A.1.A. 
| CONSULTING ACTUARY 


| National City Bank Blidg., WACO, TEXAS 


T. J. McCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bidg., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 








EMPIRE INSPECTING AND ADJUSTING CO 


SPECIALIZING IN FIRE AND CASUALTY 
INSPECTIONS AND ADJUSTMENTS 
FOR COMPANIES 


417 BRAMSON BLDG. BUFFALO, N. Y. 














JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 

LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermediate, 

Group, Industrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
i Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 

Cable Address: Gertract, New York 

165 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 





OMAHA DENVER DES MOINES 





LIFE INSURANCE EXECUTIVES WANTED 


New life insurance company recently organized and with ample capital 
and surplus already paid in, requires immediately two experienced life 


insurance executives as follows: 


1. General Manager with several years’ executive experience in agency 


supervision. 


2. Secretary and Actuary with at least five years’ home office exper- 


ience involving executive responsibility. 


Initial salary will depend upon applicant’s record of past performance. 
Applications describing experience and qualifications should be in 
writing and may be made directly or through an intermediary. All replies 
will be held in strict confidence. Address 
Mr. J. H. Woodward 


WOODWARD, FONDILLER AND RYAN 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


75 Fulton Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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Statisticians 











Underwriters 
Statistical 
Bureau, Inc. 


We render complete statistical service and 
relieve you of the pressure of annual statement 
filing. 


We are also equi 
and reinsurance sc 


to prepare cancellation 


v2 Ag or handle any job 


where the use of tabulating machines or comp- 


tometers is desirable. 


81 Fulton St. 





ice 
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Phone: BEEKMAN 1461 


New York City 











Y. 




















baninatine 


the mid-town 
insurance center, 


HE Pennsylvania 
Building domin- 
ates the new mid-town 
insurance center—ac- 


cessible — desirable — 
dignified. 


Many of the fore- 
most insurance com- 
panies are now located 
in this distinguished 
22-story office building 
and are enjoying its 
unusual advantages. 


“Space-Saving”’ 
units at moderate rentals 
are still available. 


A. H. O’BRIEN 
Managing & Renting Agent 


Office on Premises 
Tel. Chickering 9725 


| Dennsylvania 
Building - 


225-241 West 34 th Street 


FACING PENNSYLVANIA STATION™, 














INSURANCE STOCKS 
All Bids and Quotations Subject to Con- 
firmation 

The following quotations, as of Dec. 13, 
1926, are from reliable houses, and if any of 
our readers are interested in stocks not appear- 
ing in this list, the Research Bureau of THE 
SPECTATOR will endeavor to give to any cor- 
respondent whatever information may be de- 
sired. 

It can be readily understood that these quo- 
tations are not firm, due to the fluctuation of 
the market and are only intended to indicate 
the activity of their trading: 


P s Bid Offered 
Alliance Fire 


McCown & Co., Phila............. 48 49 
Agricultural Ins. Co. 

Arthu. Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 240 255 
Ame.ican Ins. of Newark 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. V........ 21 23 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. V........ 21 23 
American Alliance 

J..E. Rice, W., & Ce, No V¥.. ccc. 290 300 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., "N.Y Be ra Sieve 295 305 
American Surety 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. V........ 196 199 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 196 200 
Bankers & Shippers 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. VY........ 275 290 
Camden Fire 

McCown & Co., Phila. and N. Y... 1334 14% 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 1314 144% 
Carolina Insurance 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 29 31 

J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., N. ¥ ey eee 31 32 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 30 32 
City of New York 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 280 285 
Commercial Cas. 

Asthur Atkins & Co., N.Y... 66 53 55 
Continental Ins. Co. 

Arthu: Atkins & Co., iSacrauwa 138 140 

Gilbeit Elliott & Co., N. > Err 138 141 
Continental Cas. 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 42 46 
Federal Union Life 

A. & J. Frank Co., Cincinnati...... 26 30 
Fidelity & Casualty 

Arthur. Athins & Co., Ni Ye. .c csc 137 142 
Fidelity Phenix 

Arthur Atkins & Co., a a weitere 194 196 

Curtis & Sanger, N. V... ...ccccee 193 196 

Gilbert Filiott & ret ) 2 Ae eee 193 196 
Fire Association of Philadelphia 

McCown & Co., Phila. and N. Y... 54 55 
Fireman’s Ins. 

Arthur Atkins & Co.; No Wes. 218 222 
Franklin Fire 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. V........ 177 182 

¥.. B Rice. Je. & Ca, Ne Pvc csc 176 180 
Glens Falls 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 38 40 
Globe & Rutgers 

Arthur Atkins & Co., = We os Seesere 1365 1410 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 1375 1425 
Great American 

Gilbert Biliott: & Co., N. VY... 20.6. 287 295 

j; EB. Rice, Ir, & Co, No YV..0:.2« 287 290 
Hanover Fire 

J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., i ES 190 195 

Gilbert Elliott’ & Co., N. V........ 194 198 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 190 195 
Harmonia Insurance 

JE. Rice, je, & Co, NV: 50 57 
Home Insurance 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. V........ 375 380 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. V........ 376 380 

J. B. Rice. Jy... & Ca, Ni Vw sce 377 382 
Homestead 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 25 7 

J. K. Rice, Jr., & GaN, Fe cccaa 25 27 
Importers & E xporters 

Asthur Atking & Co. cicscccccsces 65 

Custis Oe Santer NY ihc ccoews 65 
Independence Ind. Ins. Co. 

McCown & Co., Phila... .cc< ees 320 335 
International Co. ‘of St. Louis, Pfd. 

A. & J. Frank Co., Cincinnati...... 234 3% 
_— Southern Life 

A. & J. Frank Co., Cincinnati...... 2 214 
Insurance Co. of North America 

MeCows.& Co. Phila.< <<. <ceccscs 53% 54% 
Insurance Securities Co., Inc. 

(Union Indemnity Group) 

Gilbert FE lliott Sod Oh > Sree 19 21 
Lumbermen’s Ins. W arrants 

McCown & Co., Phila... ..cscecee 29 31 
Maryland Casuz alty 

Curtis & Sanger, N. V.....-cce-e> 99 100% 
Missouri State Life ; 

A. & J. Frank Co., Cincinnati...... 87 90 
Milwaukee! Mech. me : 

Curtis & Sanger, N. Y....--+---e- 33 35 
National Liberty 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......- 415 
National Suret 

Arthur Atkins SOs Na Vac as cows 236 240 


Curtis & Sanger, N. ¥.-.----- sees 237 240 


New Jersey Fire Insurance 


Gilbert Elliott & Co., pat pe eree 35 sone 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 35 3 
North River 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 107 112: 
New York Cas 

Arthur Atkins CaN O23 s sscns 92 97 
Niagara Fire 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 220 230: 
Ohio National Life ; 
me: & J. Press Co., Cincinnati...... 32 37 

iladelphia Life 

McCown & Co., Phila... .......6. 134% 14% 
Pacific 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. A ee 92 96 

J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., N. ¥....... 90 100 
Reliance sa 

McCown & Co., Phila...........-: 21 22 
Stuyvesant s a 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y......-- 185 195 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.......- 185 198 
U. S. Fid. & Guar. ia 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 237 243 
U. S. Fire 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y......-. 144 149 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 144 150 
U. S. Merchants and Shippers e si 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 245 250 


Victory Insurance 
McCown & Co., Phila and N. Y..... 
Westchester Fire 


Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 4314 44% 
Curtis & Sange r, N. q rout sala aes 43% 444 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. V........ 43/2 44/4 
Ee Ree W. & Ce, N.Y... ..... 44 4414 
HARTFORD STOCKS 
Aetna Casualty and Surety 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 690 700 
Markham & Company asda dates 685 710 


Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford. 685 700 
Aetna Insurance (Fire) 


Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 500 510 
Markham & Company ava aisve melee 505 515 
Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford. 505 515 
Aetna Life Stock an 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 515 525 
Markham & Company............ 515 530 
Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford. 515 260 
Aetna Life (Full Paid Receipts) bt 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 515 52a 
Markham & Company............ 515 530) 
Automobile Insurance e 
Conning & Company, Hartford.... 165 475, 
Markham & Company............ 160 190. 
Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford. 170 190, 


Conn. General Life v 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 1550 1590: 
Markham & Company............ 1550 1600: 
Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford. 1550 1600: 

Hartford Fire 


Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 500 510 

Markham & Company............ 500 510 

Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford. 500 510 
Hartford Steam Boiler 

Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 640 660 

Markham & Company............ 640 660 

Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford . 640 650 
National Fire 

Conning & Co., —— Merdecdtearae 705 715 

Markham & Compan Dare waa acu 700 725 

Roy T. H. Barnes x Co., Hartford. 705 720 
Phoenix Insurance 

Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford. 495 595 

Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 495. 505 

Markham & Company............ 490 505 


Phoenix Rights 


Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford. 77 79 

Markham & Co., Hartford......... 77 79 

Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 77 7 
Travelers Insurance 

Conning & Co., Hartford.......,.. 1135 1145, 

Markham & Co., ISSUING. 2. cc0:5:< 1130 1140 


Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford. 1130 1140 





Hartford Insurance 


Stocks 


We specialize in Hartford Insur- 
ance Stocks and recommend the 
purchase of Aetna Life Insurance 
Company at present prices. Analy- 
sis of this Company sent on re- 
quest. 


MARKHAM & COMPANY 


Insurance & Bank Stocks 


15 Lewis Street 
Hartford, Conn. 
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Our Agents Have. 


A Wider Field— 
An Increased Opportunity Because We Have 


Age Limits from 0 to 60. 

Policies for substantial amounts (up to $5,000) for Children on a variety 
of Life and Endowment plans, thus enabling parents to buy all of the 
Family’s insurance on the Ordinary, i. e. Annual, Semi-Annual or Quarter- 
ly Premium plan. 
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0. G L. BUILDING Participating and Non-Participating Policies. 
Same Rates for Males and Females. 
Double Indemnity and Monthly Disability Income features for | = | | 
Males and Females alike. _— ADAMS ST. oe 
Standard and Substandard Risk Contracts, i. e. less work for nothing. | Continental | 5) Chicago gS 
™| Commercial | > Stock Q 
\Ve have openings in Ala., Ark., Dela., D.C., Fla., Ga., Ill., Ia., | _Nar'l. Bk. _|F | _Exchange : ve 
Kans., Md., Mich., Minn., N. M., Okla., S. D., W. Va. 4 QUINCY ST. R OF 
Old } Fed- Illinois “ ® os 
Colony] eral | ~ R 
THE OLD COLONY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY = | @./5) Mecham 
of CHICAGO, ILL. JACKSON BOUL. r. 
B. R. NUESKE, President i. Board —— 
The Company has its Home Office in its own building at 166 W. Jackson Blvd. running through Tachenes Trade 














Quincy and Wells Street, right in the heart of Chicago’s Financial District. 























n't kill the hen: Sd 


Over agents bank pre- 

miums locally—We 
make our investments in 
the territory we serve— 
The money builds up 
your community which 
returns the golden egg 
to you. 
















Write for our cooper- 
ative plan. 


eFarmersé Bankers 
Life Insurance Company 


H. K. Lindsley 


President 


J.H. Stewart Frank B. Jacobshagen 
Vice President Secretary 
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WICHITA, KANSAS 
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America Preeminent in Life Insurance 
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Thomas Jefferson in his Notes on Virginia 
took occasion to demolish the theory of the dis- 
tinguished French zoologist, Count de Buffon, 
that the soil and climate of America were un- 
favorable to the development of animal life. A 
special interest attaches to this controversy be- 
cause of the Abbe de Reynolds’ published con- 
tention that Buffon’s conclusion was supported 
by the fact that men as well as other animals 
degenerated when transplanted to these shores. 
“America,” he wrote, “has not yet produced a 
good poet, a skilful mathematician, a man of 
genius in a single art, a single science.” At 
about the same period a certain school of Eng- 
lishmen did not find it necessary to resort to 
natural history to justify statements equally 
derogatory. The later comments of Dickens 
and Trollope and Kipling have been forgotten 
in the generous appreciation of American excel- 
lence in various walks by eminent men of the 
mother country. 

Just now, United 
again in disfavor abroad hecause of our sordid 
devotion to things material. We are criticized 
as lacking in idealism and cultural aims and as 
wholly absorbed in the making of money. 
Strangely enough, the very industrial develop- 
ment which in part stimulates this criticism is 
attributed in large part by foreign investigators 
to the cordial relations hetween labor and cap- 
ital and a recognition of the human element in 
industry and of the rights of the wage-earner 
peculiar to our country and altogether new. 
Forgotten, apparently, are the millions an- 
nually denoated here to hospitals, to charities, 
to the arts, to education, and to other alutruistic 
purposes on a scale not remotely approached in 
any other day or place. Overlooked is our high 
standard of living for the. laborer, warranted 
not merely by a living wage, but by what has 


—_— 


however, the States is 


Address before the twentieth anniversary meeting 
ot the Association 
December 10, 1926, 


of Life Insurance Presidents, 


By Frep A. HowLanp 


been said to be fast approaching a cultural 
wage. Our critics forget that higher education 
in generously supported State institutions and 
by privately endowed universities and colleges 
affords opportunity for young men and women 
in such measure and is embraced by them in 
such numbers as to admit of no comparison 
elsewhere. 

But, to my mind, the place that life insur- 
ance holds in the economic development of 
America one of its definite 
claims to enlightened altruism. 


furnishes most 


Low Estate oF Lire INSURANCE ABROAD 

So far as I am aware, little attempt has here- 
tofore heen made to compare the status of mte 
insurance in America (and by America I refer 
to the United States and Canada, where con- 
ditions are essentially alike) with its status m 
other parts of the world. Unfortunately, the 
data for such a comparson are difficult to ob- 
tain because in most countries governmental 
supervision has not gone to the length of pre- 
serving the information which is so common- 
place with us. Statistical data has been un- 
available in some countries, meager in others 
and not on a basis for purposes of comparison 
in still others. The abnormal disturbances in 
the economic fabric of the world and the attenu- 
ant wide fluctuations in the currency of many 
countries resulting from the war have added 
to the problem. However, the officers of this 
Association, with the splendid co-operation of 
the Department of Commerce, have brought to 
gether and digested such material as could be 
secured in the time at command, having secured 
much statistical information from official docu- 
ments and trade publications, and being partic- 
ularly favored with special reports from repre- 
sentatives of our government in foreign coun- 
tries who supplied the major part of the data re- 
lied upon. 

The very 


meagerness of the information 
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President, National Life Insurance Company, Montpelier 


which could be secured is significant of the low 
estate of life insurance in most parts of the 
world. Two days spent by the Association's 
statistician in the offices of the Pan-American 
Union at Washington failed to elicit any mate- 
rial information regarding life insurance in 
South America; and the same time in the Con- 
gressional Library gave no results. Even re- 
course to the offices of the Sun Life Assurance 
Company of Canada, which writes policies in 
four different languages, pays claims in twenty- 
three different currencies, and with the courage 
of a knight-errant braves the sales resistance of 
thirty foreign countries, failed to elicit infor- 
mation adequate to determine with any degree 
of accuracy the amount of life insurance in 
force the world over on any given date. How- 
ever, the data finally accumulated furnish for 
the first time, it is believed, a fairly safe im- 
pression of the status of the business in the 
United States and Canada, as compared with the 
The prepared table shows, 
particularly for 1924, the amounts of life in- 
surance in force in dollars at the current rate of 
exchange or at the purchasing power of the 
country’s currency as estimated by the Com- 
mission of Gold and Silver Inquiry of the 
‘United States Senate. 

Assembling all our data, we are able to esti- 
‘mate with confidence that at the close of 1024 
‘there was life insurance then outstanding in the 
entire world approximating $90,000,000,000. 
Of this amount $63,.800,000,000, over two-thirds, 
was held by United States companies and $3,- 
300,000,000, over one-thirtieth, by Canadian 
companies. The companies of these two Amer- 
ican countries together held life insurance 
amounting to more than $67,000,000,000 or al- 
most three-fourths of the entire life insurance 
of the world. Companies of the United King- 
dom had policies aggregating $9,500,000,000, 
over one-tenth of the world’s amount, while 
those of Australia and New Zealand, including 


rest of the world. 
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Government insurance, amounted to $1,800,000,- 
ooo, two per cent of the whole. Combining 
the companies of these English-speaking na- 
tions, there is found over $78,000,000,000 of life 
insurance protection, which was more than five- 
sixths of all life insurance in force in the world. 
Japanese companies had on their books an 
equivalent of $2,400,000,000. Those of the Neth- 
erlands had $961,000,000 and of Sweden over 
$8€0,000,000. The French and German compa- 
nies each had over $700,000,000, while those of 
Switzerland, Denmark and Norway each had 
nearly $400,000,000. Italian companies, includ- 
ing the government insurance, carried $337,000,- 
ooo. 

It is interesting also to note that there was 
outstanding in Polish companies nearly $12,- 
000,000 worth of life insurance, whereas in 
Russia, of which Poland previously was a part, 
there now appears to be no life insurance, the 
Soviet Government, when coming into power, 
having taken over the assets of all the life 
companies and put an end to the business. The 
republic of China, with its huge population of 
400,000,000, is apparently without companies 
having any material volume of life insurance. 

It should be understood that the figures here- 
inbefore used have represented the total out- 
standing business of the companies incorporated 
in each individual country, including both the 
domestic and the foreign life insurance written 
by such companies. For some countries we 
have been able to obtain data written on the 
lives of that country’s citizens by both domestic 
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the United States and Canada is approximately 
three times as much as in all the other countrig 
of the globe combined. 

Second.—That the volume of new life insy. 
ance now being written in a two-year period jp 
the United States and Canada will exceed th 
amount in force in the rest of the world py 
together. 


and foreign companies. From these data it 
appears that the per capita insurance, at the end 
of 1924, carried by citizens of the United States 
approximated $556; of Canada, $428; of New 
Zealand, $286; of the United Kingdom, $212; 
of Australia, $207; of Sweden, $141; of Den- 
mark, $116; of Switzerland, $109; of the Union 
of South Africa, $79, and of The Netherlands, 


$70. 


The achievements of South American compa- 
nies also have been commendable. Those of remarkable situation it may be interesting to 
Brazil carried $427,000,000; of Argentina, consider the status of the business in thos 


$107,000,000; of Chile, $11,000,000, and of Peru 
about $8,000,000, making a total for the compa- 
nies of these four countries of over $550,000,- 


Before commenting further on the figures 
disclosed in the table or on the reasons for this 


countries where we might expect life insurance 
would have experienced a favorable growth, 
For the purpose I have selected five of the 


000. Great Powers. 
Unitep KinGpom 
The British Isles first come to mind as being 
the cradle of all forms of insurance and the 
world’s commercial leader. The amount of life 
(Concluded on page 27) 


AMERICA Easity Leaps In INSURANCE VOLUME 

Contrasting in another form American life 
insurance with that of the rest of the world, it 
appears— 


First—That the life insurance in force in 


WORLD LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE—END OF YEAR—IN COMPANIES OF EACH COUNTRY, INCLUDING DOMESTIC 

AND FOREIGN BUSINESS 

( Monetary Units of Foreign Countries Converted to Equivalent of U. S. Currency. All Gold Units Converted at Normal Exchange; Payr 

Units Converted at Normal Exchange —- Below Not 2 
1 1 9 





COMPANIES OF 1900 905 1910 1924 1925 
?United States....... $8,562,140,000 $13,363,986,000 $16,404,261,000 $22,776,755,000 $42,281,391,000 $63,779,741,000 $71,689,770, 
EENORy scccosecwe 303,011,000 487,624,000 707,499,000  1,044,283,000  2,083,038,000 85,028,000 — 3,722,478,00 
DRERNOO So cccSsewicsos 9,898,000 16,309,000 21,355,00 
Brazil 426,997,000 
Argentina 106,728,000 
Chile 11,282,000 
Peru 821,000 3,645,000 9,184,000 
United Kingdom 4,060,806,000  4,696,395,000  5,407,580,000 9,537,059,000 
Netherlands 237,984,000 335,268,000 438,984,000 564,006,000 947,112,000 6961,262,000 964,800,000 
Sweden 161,535,000 238,923,000 332,468,000 422,306,000 747,884,000 864,107,000 
Germany 2,406,296,000  3,261,297,000 3,784,404,000 713,746,000 aa 
France 463,373,000 701,855,000 Pr 
Switzerland 374,207,000 397,806,000 il 
Denmark 56,366,000 101,054,000 168,346,000 227,325,000 392,547,000 
Norway 28,944,000 39,396,000 67,536,000 106,235,000 291,691,000 392,111,000 419,366,000 
tItaly 4337,471,000 412,333,000 
Czechoslavakia 119,483,000 
Finland 25,755,000 639,254,000 91,587,000 €122,926,000 59,224,000 €88,251,000 
Greece 53,918,000 
Poland 11,737,000 27,278,000 
Portugal 219,000 2,094,000 
Hungary 68,038,000 93,826,000 143,034,000 117,918,000 
Austria 417,775,000 581,948,000 929,213,000 
tJapan 115,180,000 268,277,000 534,519,000  1,357,030,000  2,404,762,000 
India 116,784,000 150,846,000 204,372,000 
Cape Province 58,379,000 84,242,000 134,669,000 
tAustralia 490,751,000 593,863,000 726,060,000 882,956,000 1,235,501,000 —1,708,382,000 
tNew Zealand 48,316,000 52,848,000 58,844,000 68,031,000 83,560,000 98,975,000 
Total £$86,440,528,000 





* Not including government war risk insurance. a€Estimated. Based on equivalents of a, 
339,320 for 1922, and $337,668,160 for 1923. b Estimated from 1920 and 1925 figures. c Converted at 7.94 cents per frane for 192 i 
6.28 cents per franc for 1924. Purchasing power equivalent as published in Table 34, page 476, Volume I, Report of the Commission of Go 
and Silver, Inquiry of the U.S. Senate. dEstimated. Paced on equivalents of $262,€09,000 for 1923, and $412,333,000 for 1925. ¢ ” 
marks converted at current rate of exchange. f This aggregate apreared, from our investigation, to represent over 95% of the then, ov 
standing life insurance of the world. Therefore, the total amount in force at that time approximated $0,000,000,000. 
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+ Including government insurance. 
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The Growing Conquest of Dependency in America 


Vice-President, 


Figures and statistics can be the driest of all 
things dry. They can put one sound asleep. On 
the other hand. as they are clothed with the 
reality of human experience, they become of 
absorbing itnerest. A measurable reduction in 
infant mortality or in the death rate from some 
dread disease has a profound meaning in terms 
of human happiness. The forecast in an im- 
portant government crop report may be of vital 
import to the welfare of large sections of the 
country. The figures indicating a substantial 
change in the general price level have far-reach- 
ing social implications. The fact that at the 
end of this year the legal reserve life insurance 
companies in this country will have in force 
about eighty billions of life insurance has a 
significance far beyond the figures which in 
themselves amaze and fascinate us. Their true 
significance is to be found in the human benefits 
they foreshadow. 

Men of spiritual insight have time and again 
taught us lessons from the every-day miracles 
or growth with which our lives are surrounded. 
We plant an insignificant seed. In due course 
there blooms an exquisite flower. A few 
tushels of wheat are transformed into acres of 
golden grain. A tiny acorn becomes a mighty 
oak. The analogy between our great business 
of life insurance and these basic life processes 
isnot far to seek. Millions of men and women 
are planting for the future by paying life in- 
surance premiums. The harvest will be meas- 
wed in terms of human welfare—millions of 
stricken homes maintained in comfort; the joys 
of childhood preserved for countless boys and 
girls; an adequate education made possible for 
these same boys and girls; a nation enriched by 
purposeful lives of achievement; multitudes of 
aged men and women furnished with the means 
to keep unclouded the sunset of life. It is an- 
other miracle of growth and transformation— 
one that has inspired scores of thousands of 
men and women to consecrate their lives to the 
institution of life insurance, carrying it to 
heights undreamed of twenty years ago. 

In 1906 the paid-for new business of the legal 
reserve life insurance companies of the United 
States amounted to about two billions This 
year it will approximate 16 billions 383 mil- 
lions, 5.9 per cent in excess of the 15 billions 
473 millions in 1925. 

Two hundred and one companies, furnishing 
an estimate of their 1926 production, have made 
possible the forecast given above. On behalf 
of the Association, I take this opportunity of 
heartily thanking those companies, both mem- 
ber and non-member, for their co-operation. 
Tn 1906 the total life insurance outstanding 
in the legal reserve life insurance companies of 
the United States amounted to 1334 billions. At 
the end of this year the total will be approxi- 
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prAddress before the Association of Life Insurance 
tesidents, December 10, 1926, 


By M. Apert LINTON 


mately 80 billions. In 1906 the total number 
of policyholders was approximately 15 millions, 
17 per cent of the then population of the United 
States. At the end of this year the new total 
will be approximately 58 millions, 49 per cent 
of our population. There are those who deduce 
from these and other figures that the business 
of life insurance will one of these days find it- 
self the greatest of all businesses, measured by 
the resources entrusted to its care. 
RELATIVE GROWTH OF LIFE INSURANCE 

The figures have grown with unusual rapidity 
since the war, reflecting to a considerable de- 
gree certain changes in fundamental economic 
No doubt we have all asked a 
question somewhat as follows: How much of 
this growth may be attributed to a change in 
the price level, to an increase in population, to 
an increase in the nation’s purchasing power; 
and how much may be attributed to what the 
companies have accomplished by improving 
their methods of distribution and by educating 
the public to an increased appreciation of the 
benefits of life insurance? The first step in 
attempting to throw some light upon the rela- 
tive growth of the life insurance business in the 
twenty years since 1906 is to express the figures 
for the two years in units of equal purchasing 
power. For this purpose it is assumed that 
the 1906 dollar would have a present-day pur- 
chasing power of $1.88. We are so accustomed, 
when thinking of the post-war change in the 
price level, to refer back to 1913 as a base, 
that the index of $1.88 seems at first glance to 
be high. This is due to the fact that there 
was an increase in the price level from 1906 
to 1913 amounting to approximately 134 per 


conditions. 


cent. 

This paper has to do with the conquest of 
America. It is evident that 
It has been no mean 


dependency in 
progress is being made. 
accomplishment to have educated the American 
people to double the amount of outstanding life 
insurance measured in terms of a year’s earned 
income. And yet we cannot rest upon our oars 
when the amount of life insurance in force is 
equivalent to what the men and women of the 
country earn in a period of but 69 weeks. We 
enjoy the contemplation of our figures, which 
are pressing toward the too billion mark. It 
is also worth our while now and then to view 
these same figures in a different perspective. It 
reveals clearly the opportunity that lies ahead. 

The aggregate amount of new life insurance 
and the amount per capita of population in the 
legal reserve life insurance companies have 
each more than tripled when expressed in terms 
of 1926 dollars. In 1906 the new life insurance 
in these companies was about 10.6 per cent of a 
year’s earned income. Today it is about 27.2 
per cent. These figures all indicate the influ- 


ence of forces other than mere economic ones. 
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Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Some creative energy has been at work per- 
fecting the processes of distribution and edu- 
cating the public to appreciate the unique func- 
tion that life insurance occupies in our modern 
civilization. 

The figures in the premium section are based 
upon the life insurance premium income of the 
legal reserve companies diminished by the divi- 
dends paid to policyholders under participating 
In this way we obtain the net amount 
life insurance protection. The 
amount thus paid yearly has increased relatively 
143 per cent in the twenty-year period, rising 
from an equivalent of 904 millions of present- 
day dollars, to 2,200 millions. The amount paid 
per capita has risen from $10.54 to $18.79, an 
increase of 78 per cent. Twenty years ago, 
out of each $100 of the national income, $2.09 
was invested in life insurance protection in the 
legal reserve companies. Today the figure is 
$3.10, an increase of 48 per cent. 


policies. 
invested in 


A PROBLEM FOR THE FUTURE 

We have seen that the legal reserve compa- 
uies have outstanding life insurance equivalent 
to the nation’s earned income for about 609 
weeks. To maintain this amount of protection 
requires an investment in life insurance pre- 
miums of approximately $3.10 out of every 
$100 of the national income. Two very inter- 
esting questions at once present themselves. 
First, what should be the relation of the out- 
standing insurance to the national earned in- 
come in order that the protection may be ade- 
quate? Second, in the midst of the present-day 
keen competition for the consumer’s dollar, how 
much more than $3.10 per $100 of national in- 
come can the companies induce the nation to 
invest in legal reserve life insurance protec- 
tion? It would be a bold man who would at- 
tempt to answer either of these two questions. 
Certainly I shall not make the attempt. How- 
ever, I am sure we can agree that the limit is 
not vet in sight. 


LIFE VALUES 
Dr. S. S. Huebner, of the University of Pem:- 
sylvania, has done the life insurance business a 
great service by emphasizing the vital impor- 
tance of life values. If the legal reserve com- 
panies could persuade every income earner in 
this country to carry life insurance protection 
equal to only five years’ earning capacity, they 
would have upward of 300 billions of life in- 
surance in Using present-day data for 
premiums paid and insurance actually in force, 
this would mean that the nation would be in- 
vesting in life insurance premiums in the legal 
reserve life insurance companies some $12 out 
of each $100 of its yearly income. If it has 
taken twenty years to progress from $2.09 to 
$3.10 there is obviously plenty of work ahead 

to attain any such figure as $12. 


force. 
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One of the East’s leading “‘old-line,’’ mutual life insurance companies, aa 
having recently entered the States of Maryland and Delaware, needs ance, 
a General Agent to represent them in this new territory. _ 
mans 

The man they want should be able to produce a reasonable volume presi 
of personal business at the start—his past record will prove that. — 
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He should be an organizer—he able, after a few weeks of personal ial 
production, to contract with new agents, work with and lead them. suad 
He should have a well-founded reputation for successful accomplish- = 
ment in this direction—or have it in him, with our help, to quickly tor | 
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. . some 
Choice, undeveloped territory—such as Maryland and Delaware— eee 
is an inducement for any man who would capitalize a thorough sale 
knowledge of life underwriting. ae 
direc 

Add to that inducement a generous General Agent’s contract—close throw 
co-operation and friendly interest—liberal underwriting rules and Br 
° ° . ° ° with 

prompt action on all business submitted—modern selling literature cs 
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future growth awaiting the right man. oe 
, : phon 
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America Preeminent in Life Insurance 


(Continued from page 24) 

insurance in the United States is over two and 
one-half times as much per capita as in the 
United Kingdom. Why is it that a country 
which antedates all others in the beginnings of 
the business and is pre-eminent in marine, fire, 
and other forms of insurance both at home 
and abroad, should have failed (except perhaps 
in the industrial branch) to make the most of 
life insurance ? 

Observers from this side who have had oc- 
casion to investigate life insurance in England 
report that direct solicitation of life insurance as 
it is practiced here and in Canada is practically 
non-existent there, except in industrial insur- 
ance, and probably impracticable until a radical 
change is effected in the attitude of business 
and society toward American methods of sales- 
manship. The securing of an interview often 
presents difficulties which would baffle the in- 
genuity of the most resourceful solicitor, and 
when obstacles to the approach have been finally 
overcome and the prospect is eventually per- 
suaded that he needs a policy, the request to 
sign the application, especially in a case of any 
size, is usually met with a reference to a solici- 
tor or broker. Thereupon the most serious 
trouble of all arises because the solicitor, the 
broker, and the banker have arrangements with 
some company to turn over to it for a small 
commission all business of their clients, and the 
sale made by the agent is at the last moment 
diverted to a rival office. The agent of the 
English company is not accustomed to make the 
direct approach, but secures his prospects 
through numerous acquaintances who receive 
a consideration for bringing him in contact 
with their friends or clients who have been dis- 
covered to need life insurance coverage. 

In an atmosphere of business ethics so rigid 
that an attorney loses standing if he allows his 
name to appear in the class‘fied list in the tele- 
phone directory, the difficulty of securing the 
interview may be appreciated. 

The United States companies have withdrawn 
from England, and such life offices of the Do- 
minions as are writing life insurance there un- 
der the advantage which their relationship af- 
fords are bravely endeavoring to break down 
the barriers described. 


The relationship of the companies to the busi- 
ness is unlike that in this country. In 1900, 
out of 79 domestic life companies, 58 were 
transacting life insurance business solely and 
unassociated with other companies. In 1924, 
there were 67 local companies transacting life 
insurance, only 29 of which were operating 
solely as life insurance companies, disassociated 
with other companies, and the tendency toward 
a multiform business, usually including fire 
and marine insurance on a stock basis, seems 
tontinuous—in fact, much of the life business 
seems to be transacted as a side line to other 
forms, as its volume would indicate. The Eng- 
lish law requires, in companies doing more than 
one kind of insurance, that separate accounts 
shall be kept for each class, and receipts in 
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each class shall be carried to and from a sep- 
arate fund to respond solely to the demands of 
that branch of the business, but it is not re- 
quired that the investments of each fund shall 
be kept separate. 

The policies issued seem at first glance to be 
a model of brevity, but a comparison with our 
contracts shows that material portions of Amer- 
ican policies are in England contained in the 
so-called “Life Prospectus,’ which may be re- 
sorted to in securing a legal interpretation of 
the contract. The important function of the 
Prospectus is evidenced by the following note 
taken from the Prospectus of the Alliance In- 
surance Company, Ltd.: 

Note—The directors reserve the right to 
alter or annul any of the conditions set out in 
Prospectus but not so as to affect the rights of 
persons who have effected policies on the basis 
of the Prospectus. 

30th the stock and mutual companies write 
participating and non-participating contracts. 
Few of the policies examined, issued by English 
or Scottish companies, contain any table of 
values, such appearing, if at all, in the Pros- 
pectus. 


Tue Lire Poricy 1n Foreicn CouNTRIES 

Some of the important features appearing in 
the Prospectus which are essential provisions in 
our policy forms are: 

(a) Cash values, in some cases uppearing in 
tables, in other according to a stated formula, 
and in others merely prom‘sed with no guar- 
anty as to the amount. The Phoenix of London, 


“ 


for example, promises in its Prospectus “a 
minimum cash value on participating polices of 
4O per cent, and on non-participating policies 
of 33 per cent of the premiums paid; excluding 
the first year’s premium.” 

(b) Loan values are ordinarily promised in 
the Prospectus at an amount not usually stated 
but agreed to be nearly as large as the cash 
value and at the current rate of interest. 

(c) Dividends are provided for in the Pros- 
pectus in the way of paid-up additions, ordi- 
narily declared quinquennially but usually with 
the provision of ad interim allowances. 

(d) Paid-up policies are granted in the 
Prospectus either by a table or, as in the case 
of the Phoenix and the Law, Union & Rock, 
by a promise of such a proportion of the sum 
assured as the number of payments made bears 
to the number originally stipulated for. These 
paid-ups are non-participating. 

(e) The Prospectus usually contains an 
agreement that in case of lapse the insurance 
shall be kept in force in most cases for a year 
if the value warrants, but in some companies so 
long as the surrender value will pay premiums. 

Some of the provisions generally found in 
American policies which are lacking in most of 
the English policies, as well as in the Prospec- 
tus supplementing the contracts, are: 

Change of beneficiary clause, 
Extended insurance option, 
Instalment settlements options, 
Disability clause and 
Accidental death benefit. 
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The disability clause, if used, ordinarily re- 
serves the right to contest for fraud. 

In a few companies a disability rider is used, 
and I am informed that instalment settlements 
will be made if requested, though outside the 
contract obligation. 

Of course, state supervision is less regula- 
tory than with us, publicity being relied upon 
largely in its stead. Valuations are made by 
the Government every five years, but there is 
no statutory reserve, 110 restriction on policy 
forms, and no legal limitation on the kind of 
investments which may be made. 

Life insurance in England survived the dras- 
tic test of the World War with surprising vi- 
tal:ty, the temporary suspension in some cases 
of dividends being the most serious consequence 
to those who kept their policies in force. Re- 
membering the large proportion of the British 
male population engaged in the war, and the 
disastrous effects of the war on business, this 
wonderful display of strength by the British 
life companies is a splendid tribute to the skill 
and conservatism of their management. 


GERMANY 

Life insurance in Germany was inevitably in- 
volved in the war catastrophe. In 1917 the 
amount in force reached its highest point, 16,- 
303,000,000 reichmarks, the equivalent of about 
$4,000,000,000. 

What followed is graphically told by our 
commercial attaché at Berlin: 

After 1917 the fatal inflation wave started, 
r’sing steadily to appalling proportions and 
finally engulfing all life insurance capital. Thus 
all the claims secured by the payment of pre- 
miums by the insured for many years, which 
in many cases could be raised only by exercis- 
ing strict economy and self-denial, lost their 
foundation and became invalid. 

After stabilization of German money, in De- 
cember, 1923, the insurance business received a 
new impetus, as the public was impressed with 
the necessity of being insured by the very active 
propaganda which had been carried on previ- 
ous to the war. * * * 

In 1924, life insurance was written in Ger- 
many in the considerable amount of 2,996,415,- 
840 reichsmarks, and the total outstanding on 
December 31, 1925. had reached 5,294,967,132 
reichsmarks or nearly one-third the amount in 
force at the peak before inflation. 

The German policies which have been ex-~ 
amined are much less flexible, precise, and com- 
prehensive than the American contracts and 
more nearly approach in their coverage the 
English forms. Among the omissions noted are 
provisions for extended insurance, instalment 
settlements, and accidental death benefit. A 
peculiar feature of the contract and literature 
translated is a requirement that the applicant 
who does not accept his policy or pay for it 
within three months shall pay the expense in- 
curred in the issue and apparently a part or alb 
of one annual premium. 

There is no strictly governmental life insur- 
ance in Germany, as the State provisions for 
the disabled and aged and the so-called insur- 
ance for employees provide no payments in case 
of death. 
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Men and Women of 
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vice and effecting a 
greater distribution 
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256 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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WHY NOT BECOME A GENERAL AGENT? 


Many successful agents outgrow their present duties, and 
continue as sub-agents only because no opportunity is given 
for promotion. 
In the states of Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and 
Texas, we offer to well qualified agents, liberal General Agency 
contracts with choice of splendid locations, 
Your communication will be received and treated with con- 
fidence. 

IRA F. ARCHER, Superintendent of Agencies 


Louisiana State Life Insurance Company 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 














Atlantic Life Insurance Company 


Richmond, Virginia 
General Agency openings available in 
Alabama — Michigan — Texas — West Virginia 
Assets more than $16,000,000 


‘Honestly It’s the Best Policy’’ 





HOME OFFICE .. DALLAS. TEXAS jassnasteveslinsd 


Insurance 
In Force 
Over 
$100,000,000 


cee 


Harry L. Seay, 


President 


Clarence E. Linz, 


V. P. & Treas. 


H.B. Seay, 
Vice Pres. 


P. N. Thevenet, 
V. P. & Secty. 


P. V. Montgomery, 
. V.P. & Actuary 
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General agency for fire, casualty and accident and health 
References exchanged. Address Joun 
Providence, Rhode Island. 


insurance companies. 
DILIBERO, 76 Dorrance St., 








ACA CIA 


AN INSTITUTION—NOT .1 COMMERCIAL COMPANY 


Insurance in Force Over $205,000,000.00 
Assets Over $17,000,000.00 


Our Ideal Monthly Income Agency Contract appeals to high class salesmen 
who have chosen life insurance as a permanent profession. Our CON- 
TINUOUS RENEWAL contract assures the accumulation of an estate as 
well as a pension in old age. 








If you care to better your position, write to 


ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 
WILLIAM MONTGOMERY, President 
Homer Building Washington, D.C. 
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“The Home Life Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH 
to 60 years next birthday. 
INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from 
date of issue and are up-to-date in every respect. 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY aod 
TOTAL AND PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES and DOUBLE 
INDEMNITY FEATURES, and are guaranteed by State Endorsement. 

A Home Life policy brings peace of 

mind to the man who loves his family. 
Basil S. Walsh, President P. J. Cunningham, Vice-President 
Joseph L. Durkin, Secretary John J. Gallagher, Treasurer 

Dr. E. Bryan Kyle, Medical Director 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Pa. 























PERSONAL OUR 
TOUCH if COMPANY 
WITH Ane Je AGENTS 
AGENTS ASSURANCE (3 COMPANY 


ST LOUIS. miSSOURL 


No Company is better, or bigger, than the service rendered through th representatives. 
“Service to agents before they can serve’’ Is our slogan. You are invited to investi 
Open territory In Missouri, I!inols, Minnesota, Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Ohio, 
Kentucky and Tennessee. 
Write A. C. Lovell, Agency Director 


AMERICAN NATIONAL ASSURANCE CO. 
ST, LOUIS MISSOURI 
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NEW POLICY 





Disability Benefits of 
$15.00 per $1,000.00 
Waiver of Premium 


Broader Double 
Indemnity Clause 


Loans at end 
of 2nd year. 


The 
Manhattan Life 


Insurance Co. 


of New York 
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For some reason the cost of administration 
is now excessive, 40.5 per cent of the premium 
receipts being thus absorbed in 1925, whereas 
the corresponding figure in 1913 was 15.4 per 
cent for stock companies and 10.4 per cent for 
the co-operatives. 

FRANCE 

Life insurance companies were not brought 
under government regulation in France until 
1905. The adoption, at that time and in the 
next few years, of harsh investment require- 
ments against fore‘gn companies has resulted 
in the withdrawal of most foreign companies, 
including those of the United States and Can- 
ada, who were considerable factors in the busi- 
ness. 

Of the life insurance in force in 1924, 
amounting to 12,630,751,021 francs, approxi- 
mately eight-tenths was carried by the domes- 








OPPORTUNITY 


Your chance is here right now to get 
in on a direct Home Office contract with a 
Company that’s on the go. 

We have increased our business nearly 
100% each year since 1917 (except for 
one year) bespeaking life in the organiza- 
tion, an excellence of its policies and un- 
failing service to policyholders. 

Our Company is doing business in 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
Kansas, Pennsylvania and California and 
has many good openings for men of 
character. 

Specialized disability protection for 
business and professional people and 
other A, B, and C risks, with a separate 
department for Educational folk and 
Nurses. 

We are not interested in ‘‘shifters’’ but 
if you want a permanent connection, like 
112 of our representatives now have, 
write to the Agency Department with 
full particulars in first letter. 


INCOME GUARANTY COMPANY 


(Stock Company) 


SOUTH BEND INDIANA 





Peoples 
Life 
Insurance 
Company 


Frankfort, Indiana 
$4,109,147.01 on Deposit with the 
Indiana insurance Department 


$430,902.53 Surplus Protection to 
Policyholders 


$43,000,000.uu insurance in force 


NEW STANWARD POLICIES, LOW RATES, 
DISABILITY CLAUSE, DOUBLE INDEM- 
NITY PROVISION, MONTHLY INCOME, 
GUARANTEED SETTLEMENTS. 


TERRITORY OPEN IN 


INDIANA, OHIO, ILLINOIS, MICHIGAN, 
ARKANSAS, TENNESSEE, ‘TEXAS AND 


A few top notch contracts to Insurance 
Producers with experience, character and 
ability. Address the Company. 











Seventy-Five Years Ago 


the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company was organized by a group 
of men with unusual foresight. They 
conceived an organization that would 
create a personality of strength and 
friendliness, and conduct its affairs so as 
to win and hold the confidence of policy- 
holders. 


During all these years this institution 
has faithfully maintained the spirit of 
service inaugurated at its birth. To-day 
it ranks with the best companies in the 
country and is known throughout the 
land as 


The Company of Satisfied Policyholders 


Joseph C. Behan, Superintendent of 
Agencies. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 








Organized 1851 





North American 
National Life 
Insurance 


Co. 


Nashville, Tennessee 


Under new management this 
company is making rapid prog- 
ress and is in position to offer 
liberal General Agency Con- 
tracts. Our Disability Clause is 


a wonderful sales closer. 


Address for further informa- 


tion: 


F. J. Uehling, President 
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tic stock companies, with the balance divided, 
between domestic mutuals and foreign compa- 
nies. As these policies are now being settled 
as they mature in paper francs, the actual 
amount in force in France according to the 
present purchasing power of the franc is not 
so much as the new business written in a single 
year by several of our American companies. 

The policy forms in general appear to con- 
form more closely to our contracts than the 
English or German forms, but, like them, have 
no provision for instalment settlements, disabil- 
ity, or accidental death benefit. 


JAPAN 

Japan was slow to take up life insurance, but, 
with its customary efficiency and progressive- 
ness, now has the business under careful regu- 
lation and is apparently keenly appreciative of 
the social and industrial value of extending its 
benefits. Companies are required to make 
monthly reports to the government, and the 
data supplied from government sources is more 
complete than from any other non-English- 
speaking country. 

The first Japanese company was organized in 
1881. There was no State regulation unt] 1910, 
and in that year thirty-four companies were 
licensed with a capital of approximately $6,500,- 
000. The amount annually written is increas- 
ing, and in 1924-25 amounted to about $460,000,- 
000. The volume in force on residents in Japan 
at that time amounted to almost $2,000,000,000, 
not including $500,000,000 of government in- 
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surance in policies of $500 and less. The Jap- 
anese, with their habitual wisdom in public af- 
fairs, so conduct their government insurance as 
not to compete with the private companies. 

The only foreign companies now doing busi- 
ness in Japan are the Sun Life and the Manu- 
facturers Life of Canada. 


ITALY 
In Italy, the National Institute of Insurance, 
a government monopoly, is the dominating fac- 
tor in life insurance. [rom a statement pub- 
lished by the Eastern Underwriter from Jean 
D:rector General of the Institute, we 
The Institute was 


Toja, 
learn the following facts: 
organized for the purpose of giving it a monop- 
oly of the life insurance business after a period 
of ten years, but the operation of law was de- 
ferred one year and finally the original plan 
modified so as to preserve the indentity and 
functions of the National Institute, and at the 
same time permit private companies to do life 
iisurance business. Previous to State regula- 
tion of insurance there were many small pri- 
vate companies, operating with entire freedom, 
but without general satisfactory financial re- 
spons‘bility. The Institute is intended to be a 
regulator of the market and a medium of con- 
trol, following closely the operations of private 
companies without disturbing their business to 
the end that the greatest good was accruing to 
the policyholders. It is charged also with the 
duty of introducing industrial insurance into the 


Kingdom. Private companies are required to 


re:nsure a portion of their business in the Na- 
tional Institute. At the end of 1922, the life 
insurance in force in the Institute amounted to 
four million lira, 70 per cent of the life insur. 
ance then in force. Adding to this the 40 per 
cent ceded by: private companies, the contracts 
of the Institute constituted 82 per cent of 
Italian production. 

As throwing light on the possibilities under 
State. control, it is interesting to note that in 
pursuance of the policy of using the profits of 
the government monopoly for purposes of State, 
the National Institute of Insurance in 1925 
donated one million lira to celebrate the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the reign of King Victor 
Emmanuel III, and dedicated other sums to ob- 
jects of public utility and charity. 

The board of directors of the National Insti- 
tue of Italy in their report on the balance sheet 
of December 31, 1925, pay a striking tribute to 
life insurance and, inferentially, express com- 
American accom- 
They say, in clos- 


plimentary appreciation of 


plishments in the business. 
ing their exhaustive report: 

But it must be pointed out once more that the 
characteristics of the activities of the Institute 
and the ult‘mate aim of its mission are not s0 
much the accumulation of large margin of 
profit as the ever-increasing and deeper spread 
of the spirit of providence (to provide for their 
future by means of insurance) among the 
masses. And it is from this point of view espe- 
cially that the results of the past year please 
the administration as clear indications of the 
continuous and rapid progress that the organi- 
zation of the Institute has made. 

















the foundation first. 


tism. 


several years. 


year, the trend is upward. 





A Foundation 


N BUILDING a fine, lasting structure, one looks to 
For a successful life insur- 

ance structure the foundation is financial strength. 
The Guardian,*today, ranks as one of the strongest 
of the financially strong companies, due to its con- 
sistently maintained policy of progressive conserva- 


Backed by its great financial strength, The Guar- 
dian ‘has enjoyed an unusual growth in these past 
New paid business in 1925 showed an 
increase of nearly 50 per cent over 1924, and again this 


Knowing that the growth of the Company and that 
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of its fieldmen are interdependent, The Guardian 
offers a practical plan of Home Office co-operation 
which insures the greater success of its agents. A 
complete and original training course is provided. A 
Prospect Bureau that develops genuine dollar-and- 
cents prospects is maintained on a basis that affords 
the fieldman upwards of 400 percent profit on the 
commissions derived from this source. Modern 
methods of advertising, serving both the prospect and 
the policyholder, create and hold good-will. To men 
of the right calibre, The Guardian offers the founda- 
tion for a successful career. 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice President 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Founded 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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Insurance Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS 








Established 1899 








HERBERT M. WOOLLEN 


PRESIDENT 
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Reaction is a corollary of reform. Subse- 
quent to the legislation, 
striking at the core of prior existing evils, the 
pendulum never remains perpendicular—it 
swings one way or the other. Which way the 
pendulum swings is often of vital importance 
and in no instance can this be predicated with 
more certainty than in the case of the condi- 
tions now flourishing, following the enactment 
of the Baumes Laws by New York State. 

This time a year ago things were not quite 
so serene along the Hudson. In fact, the surety 
business was busily engaged in preparing for 
a bail bond free-for-all. The aegis of justice 
was resounding to the belligerent tones of 
blackjacks and bail bonds. The suppression of 
activities on the part of professional criminals 
through the eradication of the evils of the bail 
bond system seemed imperative. After much 
ado (but not about nothing), the Baumes Laws 
were read into the New York State statutes. 
To-day, therefore, that very popular place in 
the city of New York, commonly known as the 
Tombs, harbors a superabundance of profes- 
sional criminals—more, probably, than it has 
ever before entertained. 

“In your opinion, what is the principal effect 
of the laws enacted early last winter for the 
purpose of checking the crime wave through 
the elimination of bail bond evils?” That was 
the question we propounded to Acting District 
Attorney Ferdinand Pecora of New York 
county in a recent interview. 

“The principal effect,” answered Mr. Pecora, 
“of the recent Baumes Laws was to minimize 
the evil of professional criminals roaming about 
and committing other crimes while out on bail. 
There is no doubt but what the legislation is, 
of itself, very beneficial, because while it puts 
a great restraint upon the activity of profes- 
sional crooks, it leaves the innocent defendant 
unhampered in his attempt to establish his in- 
nocence,” 


innovation of new 








EDITORIAL 
BAIL BONDS 


In going more fully into the situation, Mr. 
Pecora said: 

“Prior to the enactment of these new laws 
when an application for bail was addressed to 
the court it was often impossible for either the 
police or the judiciary to ascertain whether or 
not the defendant had a previous criminal rec- 
ord. As a consequence, the court often ad- 
mitted to bail, criminals as to whose previous 
record it had no knowledge. 

“Under the new laws, however, when a per- 
son is charged with any felony or with anv 
crime usually denoting the professional crim- 
inal, the court cannot fix bail without first hav- 
ing before it the certification issued by police 
headquarters setting forth the criminal record, 
if any, of the defendant. The law requ‘res that 
the person charged with the crime be finger- 
printed upon his applying for bail in order 
that the police may have an opportunity to as- 
certain his previous criminal reocrd. As a re- 
sult of the new laws, when a professional crim- 
inal is now arrested, all the facts connected with 
his previous criminal record are known to the 
court and the amount of bail is then fixed ac- 
cordingly. This has had the effect of making 
‘t much more difficult for criminals to obtain 
bail, with the result that in many instances the 
criminal is kept in jail until the time set for his 
trial.” ; 

When we asked Mr. Pecora just how the new 
laws affected the surety companies involved, he 
made the following statement: 

“Prior to the enactment of these amend- 
ments to the bail laws, surety companies which 
specialized in the bail bond business frequently 
protested, when criticized for furnishing bail to 
professional criminals, that at the time they 
furnished such bail, they were unaware of the 
defendant’s criminal record. The procedure 


provided by the new bail laws will make such 
ignorance on the part of the surety companies 
impossible in the future.” 
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Acting District Attorney Pecora Calls New Law Beneficial to the 
Public—Professional Criminals Handicapped, While 
Innocent Defendants Are Not Affected 


It might be well, at this point, to recollect 
that it was partially through Mr. Pecora’s sug- 
gestion that Section 554-C, Code of Criminal 
Procedure, was enacted. That section was cre- 
ated to prevent stolen property from being fur- 
nished as collateral on the bond. Mr. Pecora 
has always protested against the evils previously 
existing in the bail bond business and it will 
be remembered that the January, 1926, issue of 
the Casualty and Surety Monthly Bulletin con- 
tained an interview with him on the subject. 

The recommendations offered by the Casualty 
and Surety Monthly Bulletin for the elimina- 
tion of bail bond evils, in its campaign of last 
winter, were: First, the creation of a central 
bureau of criminal record; second, legislation 
prohibiting bail in certain specific cases, and 
granting the judiciary discretionary powers for 
certain major classes of crime; and third, the 
abolishment by the surety companies themselves 
of discretionary court agents, and instead, the 
issuance of bonds through home office under- 
writers working at branch offices near the court. 

The first two recommendations have been 
favorably acted upon and the third recommenda- 
tion received the support of the Prison Com- 
mittee of the Association of Grand Jurors of 
New York county, when it incorporated this 
reform in a summary of suggestions sent to 
the New York State Crime Commission. In 
part, the prison committee stated: 

“After due cons‘deration, we have concluded 
that two simple remedies—suggested to us by 
Tue Specrator and City Magistrate Jesse Sil- 
bermann—would, if enforced, put an end to the 
flagrant abuses of the bail bond business, viz.: 

“(1) Individuals personally writing more than 
two criminal bail bonds per month and putting 
up personal cash security or real estate as col- 
lateral therefor, are, in effect, transacting an 
insurance business and should be compelled to 
meet the capital requirements of the New York 
State Insurance Law. 
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“(2) Discretionary commission-compensated 
agents of corporate surety companies them- 
selves writing criminal bail bonds constitute a 
potential and actual hazard to the administra- 
tion of justice in New York city and should be 
abolished.” 


In conclusion, it might be well to state that 
many surety companies have never engaged in 
the bail bond business either directly or in- 
‘directly and hence the recent campaign with 
its attending criticisms do not apply to them. 
These surety companies have been honestly 
striving to maintain a high standard in their 
telations with the general public. The bail 
bond scandal, then, should not leave its stigma 
on these corporations but on the contrary should 
taise them to the peerage of honest service, 
justly deserved and conscientiously upheld. 

In order that our readers may be thoroughly 
familiar with the recent reforms, we print here- 
with the three most important amendments to 
the Code of Criminal Procedure, affecting the 
bail bond business. 

Section 552.—Offenses not bailable. 

The defendant cannot be admitted to bail 
either before or after indictment except by a 
justice of the Supreme Court or by a judge 
of the Court of General Sessions or a judge 
of the County Court where the defendant is 
charged 

(1) With a crime punishable with death. 

(2) With the infliction of a probable in- 
jury upon another and under such circum- 
Stances as that, if death ensue, the crime 
-would be murder. 

(3) With a felony or with any of the mis- 
demeanors or offenses specified in this sec- 
tion and it shall also appear from the defend- 
ant’s finger prints, or otherwise that there is 
Treason to believe that he has either (a) 
been previously convicted within the State of 
a felony, or an attempt to commit a felony, 
or of acrime under the laws of another State, 
government or country, which if committed 
within this State would be a felony; or (b) 
has been twice so convicted of any one of 
such msdemeanors or offenses or convicted 
of any two of them.. The misdemeanors and 
offenses referred to in this section are the 
following, as defined in the Penal Law, to- 
wit: illegally using, carrying or possessing 
a pistol or other dangerous weapon; making 
or possessing burglars’ instruments; buying 
or receiving stolen property; unlawful entry 
of a building; aiding escape from prison; 
that kind of disorderly conduct defined in 
sub-division six of section 722 of the penal 
law; and unlawfully possessing or distribut- 
ing habit-forming narcotic drugs. 

(Amended recently by Laws of 1926, Chap- 
ter 410, in effect April 16, 1926.) 


Section 552-A.—Indentification prior to bail. 

No person charged wth a felony or with 
any of the misdemeanors or offenses speci- 
fied in the preceding section shall be ad- 
m‘tted to bail until his finger prints shall be 
talzen to ascertain whether he has previ- 
ously been convicted of crime. Upon the 








arrest of a person so charged, it shall be the 
duty of the peace officer having him in cus- 
tody to forthwith ascertain his previous rec- 
ord, if any, from the files and records kept in 
the place in which he is arrested and report 
immediately thereon. Nor shall he be ad- 
mitted to bail until his previous record, if 
any, shall be submitted to the judge, justice, 
magistrate or other person empowered to 
admit to bail. The finger prints thus taken 
as a condition precedent to admission to bail, 
and all copies of such prints shall be re- 
turned to the defendant or destroyed in his 
presence, on demand, upon acquittal or dis- 
missal of the charge. The report of an of- 
ficial charged with that duty who shall cer- 
tify in writing that the defendant whose fin- 
ger prints have been so taken has been pre- 
viously been convicted of a crime or of- 
fense, shall, for the purpose of this and the 
precding section, be presumptive evidence of 
the fact of such conviction. This provision 
as to finger print records, however, shall ap- 
ply only to such cities or other localities as 
may have, or may develop, facilities for the 
prompt taking and recording of such finger 
print records. 

(Added by Laws of 1926, 
effect April 16, 1926.) 

Section 552-C.—Affidavit required. 

Every person, firm and corporation giving 
bail in criminal cases shall file with the bail 
bond or other deposit for bail, an affidavit 
duly executed setting forth in detail what 
security, indemnity or consideration has been 
promised or given to the surety and by 
whom. If no such security, indemnity or 
consideration has been promised or given, 
such affidavit shall set forth the name, resi- 
dence, business and place of business of any 
indemnitor who has contracted or agreed 
with the surety to indemnify the surety 
against any loss under the bond. An action 
to enforce any indemnity agreement or for 
the purpose of retaining any collateral or 
security given or deposited by the indemnitor 
shall not be in favor of the surety against 
such indemnitor, except with respect to the 
agreement, collateral or security, as set forth 
in such affidavit. Any willful misstatement 
in such affidavit shall be punishable as per- 
jury. 

(Added by Laws of 1925, 
effect April 16, 1926.) 

THE GUARANTEE COMPANY OF NORTH 
AMERICA 

We print herewith, the financial 
contained in a recent examination of the United 
States branch of The Guarantee Company of 
North America, Montreal, 
the New York Insurance Department at the 
company’s home office in Montreal. 

The income and disbursements 
months ending June 0, 1926, and the assets and 
liabilities as of the latter date, are as follows: 


Chapter 419, in 


Chapter 418, in 


statement, 
made by 


Canada, 


for the six 


INCOME 
Net premiums: 
Fidelity $126,681 .36 
DUPEET «5c asucc 48 524.18 











Thursday 
SOCAL clase rersevekcatmn arene ° { 5 
Interest: $175,205.54 
ON ee $19,709 .22 
On bank deposits....... 1,940.38 
Miscellaneous.......... 26.43 
Dividends on stocks. ... 7,835 .00 
Total interest and dividends io avalets 
Gross profit on sale of bonds............ ste 
Remittances from Home Office.......... 49 908.7] 
Total income $254,630 98 
Ledger assets, December 31, 1925.) : os 4 337, 70. 0 
POL AL nsscl sem aye srarere cas mcrsteteceat ays “$1! 592,36 360.39 39 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Net losses: 
UE 5 a rr ee $25,647 .30 
OEIROEY <6 50 <sco.ce wee aware 18,237 .48 
TRORAUIGRGOG oo5 65 00505. a/usieeroresialers $43,884.78 
E xpense of nibaeoeeie and adjustment of claims: 
PUA INOY «5 caseie oi tigie <tscers.c $1,252.74 
SEMEES Weccisites oe wipe eie leis 1,706 .08 
REO Wells orev crs) a: tia Rie e aieie-0. arena erie 2,958.82 
Commissions: 
MTN F-ck psa a gta ececes $12,311.11 
MOOS oo sss neces ws 80s 10,866 .69 
PARAM gaia) Sralaiieiel oceiayd omen ehinse le eals 23,177.80 


Salaries, fees, other compensation and 
traveling expenses of officers, directors, 
trustees and home office employees.... 

BAS ERIOIN S55 soir, crs 4 sacigtang es ottawa re soa 


56,446 .02 
680.97 






mtate taxesOn PremsWIMs). 66.6 06.54.00 5,049 55 
Insurance department licenses and fees... 678. 12 
PUBIC AL Ca SOS. o.c<osra 3a ein bratacecetere.sceie 75.86 
POGGral INCOME TAXES. 2... cece cei es eee 6,586 .98 
Cone ci a Ie emcee 4,994 .30 
MPA OSOBURG 6 Fo oai55:0 10:6. 46sb oO ierecarecorasaeceiaee 165.10 
NS oie goad eaves bab Kase ESS 50.00 
Printing and statiOnery:......65:6 6-s.<i010 nas 3,038.37 
Postage, telephone, telegraph, exchange 
I ORIN OSS oni uaa: 85% oat t'e: $008) 86 Ria a He 2,621.77 
Furniture and fixtures 129.50 
General office expense 167.04 
Benevolences........ ‘ 525.00 
Pr VEStMENt EXPONEE s.. 10.5. 0.0:5.05-0% 9.68008 215.00 
Remittance to Home Office............. 31,233.09 
Total disbursements............. $182,138. 07 
BB Ge RANE yg: 5a e alate sc Wisin own oha avenue Crate eee tins $1,410, 229.32 32 


LEDGER ASSETS 
Book value of bonds...... $940,205.09 
Book value of stocks...... 256,737 .52 
Soe eee $1,196,942.61 
Cash: 


In branch offices....... $4,264.48 
In banks on interest.... 161,093 .55 


Premiums in course of collection: 


$165,358.03 





On pol- On pol- 
icies effec- icies effec- 
tive on or t‘ve prior 
after April to April 
1, 1926 1, 1926 
Fidelity... $20,654.73 $3,548 .83 
Surety...... 17,330 .73 6,387 .39 
$37,985 .46 $9,936 .22 47,921.68 
Total ledger assets; 0:s:a:sccce.e. sneer $1,410,222 .32 
Non-LEDGER ASSETS 
Interest accrued on bonds.. $8,664.16 
Interest accrued on bank 
DGIANCOS. ii;5.5.0 3.6.35 Graton 16.27 
Salvage recovered on paid 
WR 6555. sak Rade as 620 .37 
Market value of bonds and 
stocks over book value. . 46,417 .39 
————— 55,718.19 
GUGES GASRES worse as ene Meas $1,465,940.51 
Depuct Asserts Not ADMITTED 
Premiums in course of collection: 
On policies effective prior 
to April 1, 1936...... $9,936.22 
Cash in branch offices... 4,264.48 
———--——— $14, 200.70 70 
Total admitted assets............ $1,451,739. 9.81 


LIABILITIES 

Unpaid losses, including expenses: 
$< 26, 074 91 
25, 002 2.00 


1 ok re 
| a ee 
$51,076.91 
147,975.60 

10,022.21 


NUS ASTAS EINSTEINS 655 osie) arse ee 19) @)2.< 
CG aR aN ica: hes ge aciie eed Mite OO IS 


Taxes on premiums (estimated)......... 1500. 

VOGETAL COME ROK <5 656 secre soins bso Rew 1,000.00 
Bills and expenses, due or accrued....... 618.48 
RREUUCH PLERINEINS so 56.5. 5.6 <4.0/6r0/s ain sacs veorne 1,764.40 


Total liabilities exc ane os tal... 
250,000 .00 
“985° 782. 21 


Capital. 
Surplus over all li: abilities. 


. $1,235, 782. al 


Surplus as regards potic icyholders. . 


: “$1 :451,739 9 81 


cL | SN Rene ect reel 
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Historical and Statistical 








AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Company Enters Million-Dollar Class 

The American Credit Indemnity Company 
of St. Louis, Mo., is planning to increase its 
capital from $775,000 to $1,000,000 by the is- 
suance of 3070 shares of new stock on a pro 
rata bas’s of $€o per share, according to the 
present holdings of stockholders. When the 
issue is completed, subscribers outstanding stock 
will be 40,000 shares with a par value of $25. 
Recent market quotations of the American 
Credit Indemnity stock have been $55 a share 
with none offered at that figure. 

As of December 31, 1925, the company had 
admitted assets of $3,430,801, total liabilities of 
$2,821,933 and a net surplus of $617,868, total 
income of $2,437,758 and a surplus to policy- 
holders of $1,392,868. 


BANKERS INDEMNITY INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 
Company Continues Program of 
Expansion 

The Bankers Indemnity Insurance Company 
of Newark, N. J., the organization of which 
has been chronicled in various issues ot the 
Casualty and Surety Monthly Bulletin, has re- 
cently taken another important step in its pro- 
gram of expansion by selecting FE. H. Babbage, 
vice-president of the New York Indemnity, for 
the executives’ staff in an important underwrit- 
ing capacity. Mr. Babbage’s resignation from 
the New York Indemnity takes effect December 
31 and he will take up his new duties with the 
new year. 

The company has completed arrangements 
for branch offices at Chicago, Ill., Columbus, 
Ohio, and Hartford, Conn., in addition to its 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh offices. John C. 
Hyde, formerly assistant manager of the Hart- 
ford Accident and Indemnity at its Western of- 
fice, will have contro! of the Chicago branch 
office of the Bankers Indemnity; William A. 
Black, formerly manager for the Norwich 
Union Indemnity and the Phcenix Indemnity, 
has been placed in charge of the Hartford 
branch office, and Winfred H. Barrett will be 
manager of the Columbus, Ohio, branch office. 

The Bankers Indemnity active 
writing of business on May 10, 1926, with a 
$500,000 capital and a_ $1,000,000 surplus. 
Frederick E. Wilkens is general manager. 


began the 


BUCKEYE UNION CASUALTY COMPANY 
Jackson, Ohio 
New Company Starts Writing 
The Buckeye Union Casualty Company, Jack- 
son, Ohio, a new stock company wnich was 
organized to absorb the old Buckeye Union Mu- 
tual, began active writing last month. 


As was announced in the July Casualty and 
Surety Monthly Bulletin, the company will have 
a capitalization of $100,000 representated by 
1000 shares of stock sold at $150 per share (par 
value $100), thus creating a surplus of $50,000. 
As was previously announced, the company in- 
tends to increase its capital to $250,000 when it 
feels that it is ready to extend its operations 
but for the present, however, it will confine it- 
self to Ohio only. Fire, theft and collision 
rates are fully conference but liability and prop- 
erty damage are 10 per cent under manual. The 
officers of the company are: President, Fred- 
erick E. Jones; secretary and general manager, 
Ira L. Morris; comptroller, B. J. Mertz, and 
underwriter, H. A. Andrews. 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY 
COMPANY 

Newark, N. J. 

Individual Hospital Policies Discontinued 
According to F. W. Benjamin, manager of 
the accident and health department of the Com- 
mercial Casualty Insurance Company of New- 
ark, N. J., the company has discontinued writ- 
ing individual hospital policies, effective No- 
vember 12, because it was unable to prevent 
unhealthy persons from buying the policy and 


INSURANCE 


as a consequence its loss ratio in this line was 
going beyond. reasonable bounds. 

The company will, however, continue to write 
this form of policy on the group plan but no 
group of less than twenty-five employees will 
be considered and 75 per cent of all employees 
Furthermore, the employer 
is directly responsible to the company for the 


must be covered. 


payment of the premiums whether to be paid 
by him or to be collected by him from the 
employees. 

The monthly premium accident and health de- 
partment of the Commercial Casualty is show- 
ing a remarkable increase in the production of 
new business and in the volume of premiums 
written. In volume of premiums collected for 
the month of October, the department shows 
slightly in excess of $135,000 and it expects to 
close the year with a total volume of $1,- 
500,000. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
Hammond, Ind. 


Directors Declare Stock Dividend 

The board of directors of the Continental 
Casualty Company of Hammond, Ind, have re- 
cently declared a 10 per cent stock dividend 
amounting to $170,000 par value. The preferred 
stock of the Continental Casualty amounting 
to $300,000 has been retired in conformity with 
the intention as noted in the Casualty and 
Surety Monthly Bulletin of September 15. The 
shareholders of common stock have been given 
the privilege of subscribing for eight shares of 
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new common stock at $35 (par value $10) for 
each 100 shares of stock now held. The mar- 
ket value of the common stock is $50 and the 
preferred stock was called at its par value of 
$so. As the subscribers’ rates for the common 
stock amounted to $130,000 and the stock divi- 
dend amounted to $170,000, total capital of the 
company will be $200,000. 

The company was organized November 29, 
1897, in Indiana, as the Continental Assurance 
Company of North America. Initial paid-in 
capital was $100,000, with $60,000 contributed’ 
to surplus. The company adopted its present 
name October 1, 1900, and has always been a 
paying institution. 


EQUITABLE CASUALTY AND SURETY 
COMPANY 


Chicago, III. 


New Company Being Organized 

The Equitable Casualty and Surety Company 
of Chicago, Ill., is being formed by William 
M. Lawson and his associates in the firm of 
Smith, Lawson, Coambes Company, a concert 
which has been actively engaged in the insur- 
ance business in Chicago for fourteen years. 
The new organization, which will have a cap- 
ital of $500,000 and a similar amount of sur- 
plus, will follow the policy of the General Ac- 
cident and expects to commence writing on or 
about January I, 1927. 

The Equitable Casualty and Surety was or- 
ganized without any promotion expense, to take 
over the business of Smith, Lawson, Coambes: 
Company and the Equitable Underwriters. Wil- 
liam M. Lawson will serve in the capacity of 
president for the new company, and Joseph B. 
Coambes will be secretary and treasurer. 


INDIANA MUTUAL AUTOMOBILE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY 


La Porte, Ind. 


Company in Hands of Receiver 

The Indiana Mutual Automobile Insurance 
Company of La Porte, Ind., has recently beer 
placed in the hands of a receiver. It is under- 
stood that the downfall of the company was 
caused by an increase in theft and collision 
claims. The company, which began business 
in 1925, wrote a full coverage automobile pol- 
icy and also a special collision policy. 

The last annual statement of the company 
showed assets of $37,092, premium reserves of 
$22,142 and a net surplus of $605. In 1925 its 
premiums were $55,746 and its losses were 
$42,351. 

Norman F. Wolfe is president of the Indiana 
Mutual Automobile; E. H. Handley is vice- 
president, and F. C. Brewer is secretary and 
treasurer. 
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INDEMNITY LIFE AND CASUALTY 
COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
New Company Being Launched 

The Indemnity Life and Casualty Company 
of Indianapolis is being organized-by W. W. 
Dark to write the usual lines of health and 
accident insurance, except limited forms. The 
company which will also feature life insurance, 
has opened offices at 805 Fidelity Trust build- 
ing and is issuing policies to some 250 charter 
members. Mr. Dark will be president and gen- 
eral manager of the new Indemnity Life and 
Casualty which is being formed under the mu- 
tual laws of Indiana. 


JEWELERS SAFETY FUND SOCIETY 
New York, N. Y. 
Reincorporated as a Mutual 


The Jewelers Safety Fund Society of New 
York has been reincorporated under the laws 
of the Empire State as a mutual insurance cor- 
poration. The Jewelers Safety Fund has fur- 
nished indemnity against holdup, burglary and 
robbery of jewelry salesmen for many years, 
confining its activities for the most part to the 
jewelry trade. 

Harwood E. Ryan, of the consulting actu- 
arial firm of Woodward, Fondiller & Ryan of 
New York, has been elected managing director 
of the Society. Fred L. Goddard, secretary 
and treasurer of the organization for several 
years, has retired from that office and his cor- 
porate duties will be taken over by Mr. Ryan. 
John B. Goddard, who has been connected with 
the work of the Jewelers Safety Fund Society 
for about ten years, will act as assistant to the 
managing director. 

Following the completion of the Society’s re- 
organization, the coverage of its policies has 
been broadened to apply to merchandise on the 
premises of the insured as well as to goods car- 
ried by salesmen or in transit. Ocean marine 
shipments are included. The new policies will 
be put on the market before the first of the 
year. 


The Society, which was organized in 1884 
by a special act of the New York Legislature, 
is closely allied with the Jewelers Protective 
Union, which is an organization operating to 
protect against robberies, thefts, etc., of prop- 
erty belonging to its members. Under the 
amendment of the charter which has just been 
negotiated, the Society, which was classed as 
a mutual casualty insurance corporation by 
the New York department, will be classed as 
a mutual marine insurance corporation. 

The Society was examined as of March 31, 
1926, by the New York department and at that 
time had total admitted assets of $458,820, with 
a surplus to policyholders of $103,253. Loss 
claims paid, including expenses, were $420,374, 
with deposit premiums written of $586,865 and 
a safety guarantee fund of $260,338. The re- 
port of the examiners for the New York de- 

partment was filed on May 26, 1926. 


LIBERTY SURETY BOND 
Trenton, N. J. 
Financial Statement as of October 31, 1926 
The Liberty Surety Bond Insurance Company 
of Trenton, New Jersey, which began the ac- 
tive writing of fidelity and surety lines on Jan- 
uary I, 1926, with an authorized capital of $1,- 
000,000, has recently issued its financial state- 
ment as of October 31, 1926. The financial 
statement, which shows a paid-in capital of 
$386,800 and a $08,457.53 surplus, reads as fol- 
lows: 


INSURANCE 


ASSETS 
Stocks, bonds and securities at cost $330,943.75 


MARAIS Fcc apt vcrsenionicste ats wie wee a eonsece 92,313.49 
Real estate (company’s building) 110,799.99 


Premiums due less than 90 days......... 69,087 .79 
Commissions due on reins. payable...... 11,110.28 
Accrued interest, prepaid ins., etc....... 6,466.70 
Furniture, fixtures and plant............ 5,865 .92 
LIABILITIES 

Reins. prem. (gross) & accounts payable.. $39,213.46 
PROUOPOR TG PAROS. oe «6.0.0 0:50 010 6 606%:0%2 0's 2,355.49 
Reserve for commissions. ............-. 21,943.28 
Reserve for losses and loss expense...... 35.50 
Reserve for unearned prem. $77,782 .66 63,547.73 
arr 98,457 .53 
REED oes nears os 4:0. 386,800 .00 

_-_ 563,040.19 


$626,587 .92 

The officers of the new Liberty Surety Bond 
are: Newton A. K. Bugbee, president; Robert 
M. Johnston, first vice-president; Francis W. 
Stucky, vice-president; Emerson Richards, 
treasurer; Robert C. Carson, secretary and 
comptroller, and Hugh J. Connelly, assistant 
treasurer. 

The board of directors is composed of the 
following members: Newton A. K. Bugbee, 
James W. West, Enoch L. Johnson, Robert M. 
Johnston, Emerson Richards, Elias Rosenbaum, 
Meyer Krechmer, John C. Slape, Joseph Lani- 
gan and Thomas H. Thropp. 


LLOYDS PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
New York, N. Y. 
Capital Increase Through Stock Dividend 

The Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance Company 
of New York, N. Y., will increase its capital 
from $750,000 to $1,000,000 by the distribution 
of a $250,000 stock dividend. 

The company further proposes to amend its 
charter so as to allow it to write all classes of 
casualty and surety business within the pro- 
visions of Section 70 of the New York Insur- 
ance Law. 

Lloyds Plate Glass was organized in 1882 in 
New York city with a $100,000 capital and be- 
gan business September 4 of the same year. 
The company transacts plate glass only, but un- 
der this charter, when amended, will have the 
power to write practically all classes of casualty 
and surety lines. As of December 31, 1925, 
the company had a total income of $1,156,553, 
a net surplus of $692,586 and a surplus to pol- 
icyholders of $1,442,586. 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE INDEM- 
NITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 
New York, N. Y. 

New Officers Elected 

At a recent meeting of the board of directors 
of the London and Lancashire Indemnity Com- 
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pany of America, Oliver R. Beckwith, general 
counsel and executive vice-president, was elected 
to the position of president, to succeed the late 
Archibald G. McIlwaine. John V. Fothergill, 
agency superintendent, was elected vice-preg. 
dent; H. P. Iremonger becoming the company’s 
senior vice-president. John Urmson, who has 
been comptroller of the company since the 
autumn of 1921, was elevated to the position of 
secretary. 

Besides the election of the above-mentioned 
officers, three new directors were elected. They 
were, Mr. Fothergill, the new vice-president; 
Mr. Urmson, the newly elected secretary, and 
Charles Hendry, who is one of the managers, 
at the head office in London, of the London and 
Lancashire (Fire) Insurance Company, the par. 
ent company of the London and Lancashire {n- 
demnity. 


MERCHANTS AND BANKERS CASU: 
ALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Il. 
New Company Organized 

The Merchants and Bankers Casualty Insur- 
ance Company of Springfield, Ill., has recently 
been organized as a mutual company to do an 
accident and health business in Illinois only, 
The company is incorporated under the assess- 
ment act of December, 1924, and expects to 
have a premium income in 1926 in excess of 
$100,000. The Merchants and Bankers plans to 
further develop the Illinois Agency plant and 
eventually go on a stock basis. 

The officers of the new concern, who assumed 
their positions on September 1, are the follow- 
ing: G. C. Rockwood, president; J. A. Feffer, 
vice-president and H. G. Rockwood, secretary- 
treasurer. 


G. L. MILLER, BOND AND MORTGAGE 
GUARANTEE CORPORATION 
New York, N. Y. 


Court Orders Liquidation 

The G. L. Miller, Bond & Mortgage Guaran- 
tee Corporation of New York, has been ordered 
liquidated by the Supreme Court of New York 
county and the concern is to be taken over by 
the New York State Insurance Department and 
liquidated under Section 63 of the Insurance 
Law. 

According to an examination by the New 
York Insurance Department, the corporation is 
insolvent, its capital of $400,000 being practi- 
cally destroyed and its reserves impaired to the 
extent of $67,600. The examination, which is 
made as of October 11, 1926, further shows 
that the corporation has assets of $515,287 with 
liabilities, other than capital of $582,977, oF 4 
total impairment of $467,690, if the $400,000 
capital stock liability is included. 

The New York Department examiner in cof 
cluding his report states: 

“The outstanding mortgage guarantees aggre 
gate $1,754,000. Impending losses of which we 
have any knowledge already exceed the funds 
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of the company. It is apparent that if the 
company is permitted to continue in existence 
those creditors whose claims mature soonest 
will have an advantage, where the remaining 
policyholders and creditors will not be paid in 
ill. The policyholders who have not thus far 
sustained losses should be put on notice so that 
they may get other protection if possible.” 

The troubles of the corporation were precip- 
itated by the suspension of G. L. Miller & Com- 
pany, Inc., now in the hands of the Federal re- 
ceivers and it is understood that the concern 
failed because of loss on inflared land valuations. 
The company began business on January 2, 
1926, with an authorized capital of $400,000 all 
paid in, having been organized by interests iden- 
tifed with G. L. Miller & Company, Inc., New 
York Investment Bankers. Stock which has 
a par value of $100 was sold at $125 a share, 
thereby creating an initial surplus of $125,000. 
All of the stock except $2500, directors’ qualify- 
ing shares, is owned by G. L. Miller & Co., 
Inc. The company was formed to devote it- 
self exclusively to mortgage guarantee insur- 
ance. 


THE PREFERRED ACCIDENT INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


New York, N. Y. 


Capital Increase by Stock Dividend 
The Preferred Accident Insurance Company 
of New York is planning to increase its cap- 
ital from $1,400,000 to $3,500,000 by the 
declaration of a one hundred and fifty per cent 
stock dividend. At a meeting of stockholders, 
held on December 7, the recommendation of 
the board of directors, to this effect, was ap- 
proved. 

The Preferred Accident was organized in 
1893 as an outgrowth of the Preferred Mu- 
tual Accident Association, which had been oper- 
ating on an assessment basis since 1885. The 
company began business May 6, 1893, with a 
fully paid-in capital of $100,000 and a surplus 
of like amount. Ever since its organization, 
the company has been under the direct manage- 
ment of President Kimball C. Atwood, and 
Vice-President and Secretary Wilfrid C. Potter. 


REPUBLIC CASUALTY COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Company No Longer Authorized to Bond 
Government Employees 

The Republic Casualty Company is no longer 
empowered to write bonds on employees of the 
United States Government, according to the 
United States Daily, which quotes First As- 
sistant Postmaster General John H. Bartlett as 
having issued the following statement: 

“The Republic Casualty Company of Pitts- 
burgh, Penna., is no longer authorized to exe- 
cute bonds of Federal employees. 

“Bonds on file in post offices executed by the 
company mentioned covering assistant post- 
masters and other supervisory officers, clerks, 
city and village carriers, and all other em- 





ployees under the jurisdiction of this bureau, of 
whom bonds are required, should be immedi- 
ately replaced by bonds executed by some duly 
qualified surety, a list of which will be found 
on page 55 of the current Postal Guide.” 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Detroit, Mich. 
Accident Hold-Up Policy 
continued 
The Standard Accident Insurance Company 
of Detroit, Mich., has announced its intention 
of discontinuing personal accident hold-up poli- 
cies, which were sold to banks and similar in- 
stitutions employing messengers carrying valu- 
ables. This policy guaranteed indemnity for in- 
jury or death provided the injury occurred 
while the messenger was carrying valuables and 
was attacked by bandits or robbers. 


Personal Dis= 


TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford, Conn. 


Non-Cancellable Health and _ Accident 
Business Dropped—Aviation Risks 
Added 
The Travelers Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn., has given up its non-cancellable 
health and accident business from which it de- 
rived a premium income during 1925 of $136, 

720. 

The company is also liberalizing its flying 
prohibition upon holders of all except a few 
of the restricted class accident policies. Ef- 
fective December 1, the company will pay in- 
demnity, without additional premium cost, for 
any loss caused by any hazard of aviation while 
the insured is a passenger in a licensed pas- 
senger zroplane or dirigible operated by a li- 
censed pilot upon a regular passenger route be- 
tween specific airdromes. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND GUAR- 
ANTY COMPANY 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Capital Increase Proposed 

The United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company of Balitmore is considering the rec- 
ommendation of the executive committee that 
the capital stock of the company be increased 
from $6,000,000 to $7,500,000 and that $750,000 
be added to the surplus account. This recom- 
mendation will, in all probability, be submitted 
to the stockholders of the company at their 
meeting on January 17th. 

According to the proposal, 30,000 shares of 
stock will be sold at $75 per share (par value, 
$50) to stockholders of record at the date the 
transfer books are sold, on the basis of one 
share of new stock for each four shares of old 
stock held. It is understood, that if the plan 
is finally approved, the existing dividend rate 
of 18 per cent will be maintained, and as $235 
is now being bid on the stock of the concern, 
rights to subscribe to the new stock will be 


valuable. 


As of December 31, 1925, the company had a 
total income of $38,412,975, a net surplus of 
$6,618,879 and a paid-up capital of $5,000,000, 
the capital being subsequently increased from 
$5,000,000 to $6,000,000. 


EAGLE INDEMNITY COMPANY 
New York, N. Y. 


Examined by the New York Insurance 
Department 
The Eagle Indemnity Company of New York 
N. Y., was recently examined by the New York 
Insurance Department as of December 31, 1925. 
According to the examiner’s report, the reserve 
building requirements and high expense ratios 
of the Eagle Indemnity which was organized in 
1922 produced an underwriting loss of 22 per 
cent on the earned premiums. This result is 
found in the following Gain and Loss Exhibit, 
which covers the period from December 31, 
1922, the date of the department’s last examina- 
tion, to December 31, 1925: 
UNDERWRITING 


PRGMIUINE CORNED oa ion ccccdicecccddecus 
Loss from underwriting profit and loss 
WEES. ec ccccsecceecsceuceaceuenceece 


$5,008,157 .15 


95,505 .89 
Underwriting income earned...... $4,912,651 .26 
Losses incurred.......... $3,725,248 .61 
Commissions incurred..... 1,481,783 .25 
Taxes incurred........... 94,633 .99 
Overhead expenses incurred 758,328 .02 


Total losses and expenses incurred. 6,059,993 .87 


Loss from underwriting................ $1,147,342 .61 


INVESTMENTS 
ANCGURE CONNIE, oo 0'5 arene dnreitsinc staat $291,633 .30 
Gains from change in difference between 
book and market values of securities. . 105,152 .62 


POM ee ccetdenetnediananedenens $396,785 .92 


Loss from sale of securities . $1,533 .94 
Loss from decrease by ad- 
justment in book value of 
SOCUSINIOS. 66.5556 cedecs 5,582 .61 
Investment expense....... 8,237 .90 15,354.45 





Net gain from in- 


WIS co:o 5 aires heaaoeues $381,431.47 


RECAPITULATION 


Gain from imvestments. . ..60 0 ccsescces 
Stockholders contribution to suzplus..... 


$381,431.47 
1,000,000 .00 
$1,381,431 .47 
1,147,342 .61 


Taba Oc a usec saeetcaane 
Loss from underwriting............+.+. 


Net gain to surplus........... sare 


The examination is summarized in the fol- 
lowing language: 

“This report shows the company to be in 
possession of admitted assets of $4,072,839.77 
and a surplus over all liabilities of $651,234.46, 
which with its capital of $750,000 provides a 
surplus to policyholders of $1,401,234.46. As 
indicated by the exhibits heretofore set forth, 
the company’s underwriting since the last 
examination by this department as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1922, reflects a loss of $1,147,342.61. 

“These losses, which are in part due to the 
establishment of reserves incident to an increas- 
ing volume of business, have been offset by in- 
vestment gains of $381,431.47 and voluntary con- 
tributions to surplus by stockholders of $1,000,- 
ooo, the net result being a gain to surplus of 
$234,088.86. During the period under examina- 
tion the admitted assets have increased $2,720,- 
140.17; liabilities have increased $2,495,051.31, 
and surpius to policyholders has increased $234,- 
088.86.” 
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BUSHNELL VS. BUSHNELL 
Supreme Court of Errors, Connecticut 
Decided, December 30, 1925 
Action by wife against her husband for 
personal injuries due to his negligence, al- 

lowed in Connecticut. 


The plaintiff and the defendant who were 
husband and wife were riding home in an au- 
tomobile after having taken their son to Brown 
College, where he was a student. The husband 
who was driving the car, momentarily fell 
asleep and the automobile struck a tree, injur- 
ing the wife. At the time of the accident, the 
wife was sitting beside her husband on the 
front seat of the car and had been asleep for 
some time. An action brought by the wife 
against her husband to recover for personal 
injuries due to his negligence resulted in a ver- 
dict for the plaintiff wife and the husband then 
appealed to the Supreme Court of Errors of 
Connecticut, which affirmed in substance. 


On appeal, the husband made the four fol- 
lowing contentions: first, that an action will 
not lie by a wife against her husband for dam- 
ages resulting from his negligence; second, that 
at the time of the accident, plaintiff and defen- 
dant were engaged in a joint enterprise; third, 
that negligence cannot be imputed to the de- 
fendant because he momentarily fell asleep 
while driving the car; and fourth, that the 
plaintiff in falling asleep herself was guilty 
of contributory negligence. 

Interesting excerpts from the decision of the 
Supreme Court of Errors, Connecticut, discuss- 
ing the various contentions of the husband on 
appeal are as follows: 

“In Brown v. Brown, 88 Conn. 42, 89 Atl. 
889, in sustaining the right of a wife to sue 
her husband for an assault committed upon her, 
we pointed out the nature of the change created 
in the status of husband and wife by the statute 
of 1877, in these words: ‘In marriages which 
have occurred since the act took effect the par- 
ties retain their legal identity, and their civil 
rights are to be determined in accordance with 
the status thus established. These 
cept so far as they are modified by the statute 
itself or by other statutes, or are necessarily 
affected by the reciprocal rights and obligations 
which are inherent in the relation of husband 
and wife, are the same as they were before 
marriage. It is an equally necessary 
consequence of her retention of her legal iden- 
tity after coverture, that she has a right of ac- 
tion against her husband for a tort committed 
by him against her and resulting in her injury. 
Such a tort gives rise to a claim for damages. 
Such claim is property not in her possession, 
but which she may by action reduce into her 
possession, just as she might before coverture 
have had an action against him for such a tort 
committed before that event. The husband’s 


rights, ex- 


delict, whether a breach of contract or personal 
injury, gives her a cause of action. Both nec- 
essarily follow from the fact that a married 
woman now retains her legal identity and all 
her property, both that which she possessed 
at the time of marriage and that acquired after- 
ward.’ While we were there dealing with an 
assautl, that is, a wilful totr, the language used 
was designed to apply broadly and to give the 
wife the same right to sue her husband for 
any tort committed by him that any other in- 
dividual would have, except as that right is 
modified by statutory provision or is necessarily 
affected by the marriage relationship. The gen- 
eral language of the opinion must be read in 
the light of the exception, for doubtless there 
are certain mutual liabilities, and mutual rights 
as well, which inhere in the marriage contract, 
so that conduct which might be a tortious act 
as to third persons would under certain circum- 
stances create no liability upon the ground as 
between husband and wife. But here the wife 
is seeking to recover damages for the negli- 
gence of her husband, who, for aught that ap- 
pears, had the normal use of his faculties of 
mind and body and who was engaged in the 
ordinary occupation of driving an automobile 
upon the highway. Such a situation falls, not 
within the exception, but within the broad prin- 
ciple of liability announced in the Brown case. 
That principle has not been questioned since, 
and the dangers from it which we then refused 
to regard as substantial have not in fact made 
themselves manifest. We see no reason now to 
narrow the scope of the rule we then stated, 
and in compliance with it we hold that, aside 
from such cases as may be found to fall with- 
in the exception, a wife may maintain an ac- 
tion against her husband for personal injuries 
due to his negligence.” 


More specifically it is stated in 1 Shearman & 
Redfield, Negligence (6th Ed.) Section 65-a: 
‘The doctrine of imputed negligence is that in 
certain relation there shall be visited upon the 
plaintiff the negligence of another concurring 
with that of the defendant so as to defeat the 
action. It is peculiar to contributory negli- 
gence and can be invoked only where the neg- 
ligence of another, for which the plaintiff is re- 
sponsible, besides that of the defendant, proxi- 
mately contribute to the injury.’ 


* * * 


“In any ordinary case, one cannot 
go to sleep while driving an automobile with- 
out having relaxed the vigilance which the law 
requires, without having been negligent; it lies 
within his own control to keep awake or cease 
from driving; and so the mere fact of his going 
to sleep while driving is a proper basis for an 
inference of negligence sufficient to make out 
a prima facie case, and sufficient for a recovery, 
if no circumstances tending to excuse or justify 
conduct are proven.” 


36 


WHAT THE RECENT CASES HOLp 

A mutual policy contained the following pro- 
visions: “The liability of any member to as. 
sessment, for any one policy year or part there. 
of, shall be at least, but of no event greater 
than, an amount equal to twice the amount of, 
and in addition to, his premiums as computed 
for the policy term. But no member shall be 
assessed or assessable except on account of 
loss and expenses incurred while he was a mem. 
ber, nor unless he be notified of such assess. 
ment within one year after the expiration of 
his policy.” 

Under this assessement provision, a policy- 
holder is subject to assessment on the premium 
written in the policy itself. Furthermore, alf 
members of a mutual company are subject to 
assessment if notice is given within.one year 
after the expiration of the policy irregardless 
of the time of cancellation. (People ex rel, 
Stoddard, Jr., vs. National Automobile Mu- 
tual Casualty Company, Appellant Division of 
the New York Supreme Court, First Depart- 
ment, November 6, 1926.) 





Compensation of an injured employee ends 
at the death of said employee even where the 
compensable period had not yet expired. (De 
Nezzo vs. United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company, Supreme Court, Hartford, Conn, 
November, 1926.) 





“The compensation law of this State (Min- 
nesota) provides that the clause ‘personal in- 
juries arising out of and in the course of em- 
ployment * * * shall not include an in- 
jury caused by the act of a third person or fel- 
low employee intended to injure the employee 
because of reasons personal to h’m and not di- 
rected against him as an employee or because 
of his employment? * * *.” (From a de- 
cision handed down in the early part of No 
vember by the Minnesota Industrial Commis- 
sion. ) 





A policy of insurance covering securities will 
not be reformed, in the absence of fraud, to 
cover jewelry unless it distinctly appears that 
there was a mutual mistake on the part of both 
parties, even though the company’s agent re- 
quested the policy covering theft of jewelry 
and thought that the policy issued was a policy 
covering theft on jewelry. (Sardo vs. Fidelity 
and Deposit Company, Court of Errors and 
Appeals of New Jersey, October 18, 1926.) 





Within the meaning of a health insurance 
policy, nephritis and heart disease may be pre- 
sumed to cause a total disability. (Janney vs 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company, Mu 
nicipal Court, Los Angeles, Calif., November, 
1926.) 
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Preferred Accident extra stock dividend 150 per cent. 
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Recent Casualty Company Happenings 





The affairs of the Atna Indemnity Com- 
pany, of New Haven, Connecticut, have been 
wound-up with the appliance to Superior 
Court in Hartford for allowance for service 
by the ancillary receiver and his counsel. 
The company went into the hands of re- 
ceivers in 1911 following the failure of the 
Connecticut Trust Company and in 1924 
financial dividends and claims were paid 
amounting to about 50 per cent on preferred 
and 25 per cent on common. 


The American Bankers Insurance Com- 
pany, of Jacksonville, Louisiana, which some 
time ago purchased the controlling interest 
in the Midland Casualty Company, of Mil- 
waukee, has recently received its license 
from the Wisconsin Insurance Department 
to operate in that state. 


The American Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company, of Louisville, Kentucky, has 
recently purchased all of the Kentucky busi- 
ness of the Southern Insurance Company, 
of Nashville, Tennessee. This transaction 
will result in a substantial enlargement of 
the field of the former company. 


The Bankers Indemnity Company, of 
Newark, New Jersey, has been licensed by 
the Michigan Department of Insurance to 
write health and accident, plate glass, auto 
and teams property damage, liability and 
compensation. 


The Bristol Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company, of New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
recently chartered as a mutual liability in- 
surance company to do business under the 
Massachusetts Compulsory Liability Law, 
has more recently received its certificate of 
authority from the Massachusetts Insurance 
Department to commence business as of 


January 1, 1927. 


The Commercial Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany, of Newark, New Jersey, has appointed 
A. A. Milhaupt as manager of the Los 
Angeles branch office. 

The Constitution Indemnity Company, of 
Philadelphia, has appointed Thomas Lewis, 
of Atlanta, as assistant manager of the 
Southeastern Department of which Silas B. 
Wright is manager. 


Effective December 31, William R. Freethy 
will resign his position as superintendent of 
the United States Claim Department of the 
Employers Liability Assurance Corporation, 
Ltd., of Boston, Mass. He will be succeeded 
by Percy W. Linscott, superintendent of the 
New England Claims Department, who will 
retain both titles. 


J. R. Beinert, general manager of the 
Employers Mutual Insurance Company, of 
New York, N. Y., has been elected secretary 
and general manager of the company. The 
Employers Mutual also announces the ap- 
pointment of Albert C. Dilworth to the posi- 
tion of comptroller. Mr. Dilworth was form- 
erly connected with the New York Insur- 
ance Department in the examination division 
for mutual companies. 


The Eureka Casualty Company, of Los 
Angeles, California, is effecting a $150,000 in- 
crease in its surplus account. : 


Edmond MacDonald has joined the Great 
American Indemnity Company, of New 
York., N. Y., as junior underwriter. 


The Hoosier Casualty Company, of In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, is enlarging its quarters 
and making preparations for an increase in 
business. The company has leased the entire 
Market Street wing of the Fletcher Savings 
& Trust Building in Indianapolis. 


William B. Wise has been elected assistant 
vice-president of the Independence In- 
demnity Company, of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Independent Taxicab Owners Mutual 
Insurance Company, of Boston, Mass., 
recently organized to automobile 
liability insurance in connection with the new 
compulsory automobile insurance law, has 
been licensed by the Insurance Department 
of Massachusetts to begin business on Janu- 


ary 1, 1927. 


write 


The litigation recently pending between 
interests connected with the Manufacturers 
Liability .Insurance Company, of Jersey 
City, New Jersey, concerning a voting trust 
agreement made in 1919, has been terminated 
by a settlement which abrogates the trust. 


D. Elmer Dyer, manager of the San ‘Fran- 
cisco surety department of the Maryland 
Casualty Company, of Baltimore, Md., has 
recently resigned to enter the general insur- 
ance business, specializing in surety bonds. 

William J. Kelly, resident vice-president 
of the Maryland Casualty Company of Balti- 
more, Md., has tended his resignation 
effective at once. 


The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance 
Company, of New York, N. Y., has opened 
a fidelity and surety branch office in the 
Buhl Building, Detroit, with J. W. Wilmer 


as manager, 
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The Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, | 
of Boston, Massachusetts, at a recent meet 
ing of stockholders elected the following ” 
men to the board of directors: Harry La 
Bailey, of Wellington, Sears & Company; 
Harry G. Stoddard, treasurer, of the Wyman. — 
Gordon Company, of Worcester; and Freq. 
erick P. Royce, vice-president, of Stone & 
Webster, Inc. 


R. E. Weaverling, assistant secretary, of . 
the Midwest Life Insurance Company, of 
Lincoln, Nebraska, has resigned, Mp, 
Weaverling was in charge of the Texas acej. | 
dent and health department, and was also. 
chairman of the membership committee of 
the Health and Accident Underwriters Con. 
ference. ; 


The National Surety Company, New York, 
N. Y., has appointed Warren F. Curtis as” 
manager of the Richmond branch office to 
succeed Robert I. Boswell. : 


Edward M. Allen, who was recently made 
assistant to the president of the National © 
Surety Company, of New York, and New 
York Indemnity Company, of New York, 
has been more recently elected vice-presi= 
dent of both organizations. 


A new surety organization known as the 
San Diego Surety Underwriters has been 
organized in California with F. 'F. Edelen, of - 
the Maryland Casualty, as president, and™ 
F, A. Salmons, of the A®tna companies, as* 
secretary and treasurer. 4 

The Sentinel Life Insurance Company, © 
of Kansas City, Missouri, which was recently © 
organized by interests connected with they 
Employers Indemnity to take over the acci- 

‘nt and health business of the latter com- 
pany, wrote $3,000,000 in life insurance dur- 
ing the first thirty days of its existence. This” 
business was written on a special chartered | 
policy in Kansas City only. 


Fred R. Harris has been appointed district 
manager at Houston, Texas, for the South. 
ern Surety Company, of Des Moines, Iowa.” 
Mr. Harris was formerly head of the com-) 
pensation bureau of the Texas State Fire) 
Insurance Commission. ; 

O. A. Wells, vice-president of the Southey 
ern Surety Company has recently sold his“ 
interest in the corporation. “— 


The Standard Mutual Casualty Company, ; 
of Springfield, Illinois, has reinsured the | 
business of the First National Casualty Inq 
surers, Chicago Reciprocal, of which the 
First National Casualty Corporation is a] 
torney in fact. 7 
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